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other, but in combination. When one attempts to use 

one of the faculties exclusively, the mind is inharmo 

nious in its action and will not be even in its develop- 
ment. Only when all act together and in their proper functions 
and capacities, will the mind have the best and fullest develop- 
ment. ‘The faculties are as organs to the mind. By them, it 
comes in contact with the worlds, takes in, changes, assimilates, 
transforms matter into itself and acts on and changes the mat- 
ter of the worlds. As the senses serve the body, so the faculties 
serve the mind. As sight, hearing, and the other senses aid 
each other, and contribute to each other’s action for the general 
welfare, economy and preservation of the body, so the faculties 
should act with and contribute to each other’s action in the 
exercise, training and development of the mind as a whole; 
and as the well preserved and well ordered body is an im- 
portant and valuable servant to the mind, so is the mind, with 
well trained, developed and articulated faculties, a valuable and 
important servant to humanity and the worlds. As great care 
through long years of effort must be exercised in training and 
perfecting the senses of the body, so also should great care be 


T HE faculties do not act singly and independently of each 
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exercised in the use and development of the faculties of the mind. 
As loss or impairment of any of the senses affect the value and 
power of the body, so will impairment of the action of the facul- 
ties limit the action of the mind. 

All men use their senses, but only by training and develop- 
ment can the greatest or best use be made of them. All men 
use their faculties, but few consider differences and distinctions 
between the faculties themselves, and between the faculties of 
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the mind and the senses of the body. An artist becomes great 
in proportion to the ability to use his senses. A mind becomes 
ereat and useful to the degree that it develops, and co-ordinates 
its faculties. 

A man becomes a master when he has learned how to use 
his faculties. A master alone is able to use his faculties at all 
times intelligently and to know them as distinct from his senses, 
but every man uses the faculties of his mind in some degree. 
From the time one begins to exercise and develop his faculties 
and to control by them his senses, from that time, consciously 
or unconsciously to himself, does he begin to become a master. 
A man’s body has special organs through which the senses act, 
so also are there centers and parts of the human body through 
which and from which the faculties of the mind act and are 
operated while the mind is in the body. 

One who would become an artist knows that he needs and 
must use the organs of the senses, upon which his art rests. He 
knows that he must care for that part of his body through which 
he develops his sense; yet he does not give his eye or ear special 
treatment; he trains it by exercise. As he measures tones and 
distances and compares colors and forms and estimates propor- 
tions and harmonies, his senses become keener and answer more 
readily to his call, until he excels in his particular art. Though 
it may not be known to him, he must, to be proficient in his art, 
exercise his faculties. He is using his faculties, but in the ser- 
vice of the senses, which is what those do who are in the school 
of the senses. Rather should he use his senses in the service 
of his mind and its ministers, the faculties. 

The eye does not see, nor the ear hear shades of color and 
tone, form and rythm. The senses, through the eye or ear, 
sense the color or form or sound, but they cannot analyze, com- 
pare nor reason about them. ‘The light and time faculties do 
this and they do it under the name of the senses of sight or 
sound, and not under the name of the faculties of light and time. 
So that the senses gain honor not due to them and they mas- 
querade as the faculties, but these serve the senses. By train- 
ing the faculties to serve the senses and by recognizing the senses 
as the things to be honored, the way is found which leads to the 
school of the senses, that of the adepts. 

Considering the faculties as distinct from and superior to 
the senses, and training one’s self to know the faculties and 
their working as distinct from the senses, and letting the facul- 
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ties control the senses, is the way leading to the school of the 
mind, which is the schoo] of the masters. 

The faculties of the mind can be trained in a way similar 
to the way in which the senses are trained. As with the senses, 
the way to train the faculties is by exercising them. They 
must be exercised independently of the senses. While the 
faculty is developed which correspends to the sense of sight, the 
eye and the sense of sight should not be used. Only after the 
practice in the training of the light faculty has met with enough 
success to warrant assurance in its independent use, only then 
may the eye be used in connection with it. But even then the 
organ of sight as well as the sense of sight must be considered 
and understood as subordinate to the light faculty. One does 
not exercise nor develop the light faculty by sitting with his eyes 
closed and trying to see things. If one sees things with his 
eyes closed, he is developing his inner, clairvoyant or astral 
sense of sight, and not the light faculty. The faculties are 
trained by mental processes and not by the senses or their or- 
gans. The senses should not be keyed up as by gazing fixedly 
with the eyes closed, or by straining the ear to hear. The senses 
shou!d be relaxed, not keyed up. 

One should begin to train the faculties by a certain attitude 
of mind. ‘To train the light faculty, the attitude should be of 
attention, confidence, sincerity and good will. 

The light of the light faculty is intelligence, which comes 
and illuminates the mind according to one’s progress. ‘To de- 
velop this faculty of the mind, one may direct his mind to the 
subject of light and try to perceive and understand what is light 
in each of the worlds, spiritual, mental, psychie and physical. As 
one becomes proficient in the exercise, he will find that intelli- 
gence is a light and will illuminate the mind when the light 
faculty is able to perceive it. 

The attitude of mind to exercise the time faculty is of pa- 
tience, endurance, exactitude and harmony. All the faculties 
should be directed in thought to the subject of time and the time 
faculty. As one develops in the practice of these four virtues, 
the mind will become enlivened, stimulated, and a change will 
come in the understanding of things, and change itself will have 
new meanings. 

To seek co-ordination, proportion, dimension and beauty, 
should be the attitude of mind when one wants to exercise the 
image faculty. The energies of the mind should be directed to 
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the idea of the image faculty, but no pictures or forms should 
be created by the mind while the image faculty is being called 
mentally into operation. If pictures or colors or figures are out- 
lined and seen, the clairvoyant sense of sight is being developed 
and not the image faculty. To assist in the calling of the image 
faculty into independent use, words, names and numbers should 
be conceived and their beauty and proportion, dimension and co- 
ordination should be seen, as the names, numbers and words are 
formed or imaged. 

Seeking balance, justice, duality and unity is the mental 
attitude or condition in which one should be for the exercise of 
the focus faculty, and with this attitude he should bend all his 
faculties to know that which he values above all things. The 
subject which is taken must, however, not be anything connected 
with the senses or possible to be reached by sensuous perception. 
As he advances in his practice his mind will become clearer, the 
mental fog will be removed and he will be illuminated on the 
subject of his search. 

Strength, service, love and sacrifice should constitute the 
attitude in which one should attempt the exercise and training 
of the dark faculty. He should try to be informed concerning the 
secret of death. As he preserves the right attitude of mind and 
continues the exercise, he will understand it. 

Freedom, action, honesty and fearlessness, should be the 
qualities making up the mental attitude necessary for the exer- 
cise and training of the motive faculty. All of the energies of 
the mind should be centered on knowing the action of right 
thought. With this purpose in mind the exercise should be con- 
tinued and the success will be announced when one’s true nature 
is revealed to him. All of these qualities are necessary to face 
one’s true nature. but the man exercising this faculty should 
determine and have the earnest desire and firm resolve to right 
wrongs at any cost. If this intention is certain and persistent 
in his mind, he will not fear. 

Permanence, knowledge, self and power, form the attitude 
in which the mind can, with all faculties bent on the subject of 
self, try to call into independent, conscious being, the I-am fac- 
ulty. In proportion to the success achieved, the mind will re- 
celve an accession of power, and man a confidence in his persist- 
ence through death, and he may at his will stand forth as a 
column of light. 

The parts of the body through which the focus faculty 
operates during normal activities have been given. In order to 
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exercise and discipline the faculties, it is not actually necessary 
to know all correspondences of the parts of the body with which 
they are connected, nor the centers from which they are oper- 
ated. The parts and centers will become apparent to those who 
are able to use them. As the faculties are understood and 
their action becomes clear to one’s thought, he will of himself 
find the way to exercise, discipline and use them as naturally as 
he learns to speak and think and give expression to his thought. 
It is not necessary to have a teacher or a master. One learns 
by aiding himself and he is assisted in his efforts to the degree 
that he finds the means to aid himself. 

Outside his own heart, there is no place at which an aspirant 
to discipleship in the school of the masters may apply for admis- 
sion, and no person is able to receive or accept such aspirant, nor 
is anyone able to introduce him to a master. The school of the 
masters is the school of the world. There are no favorites. 
Kach disciple must depend on his merits and is accepted by no 
preference nor because of credentials. The only speech which 
the masters can hear and respond to are the thoughts and as- 
pirations of the heart. One’s thoughts may be hidden to one’s 
own view, but they speak their true nature in no uncertain 
notes, where thoughts are words. 

The age is ripe for those who will to appoint themselves 
disciples in the school of the masters. The appointment can 
be made in no other way than by one’s resolution. Most people 
are willing to be masters, as they are willing to be great men and 
feaders of civilization, but few are willing to fit themselves and 
comply with the requirements. Those who make rash promises, 
who expect much in a short time, who look for results and ad- 
vantages within some fixed time, who think that they may prac- 
tice on other people and who promise the world to give it an 
uplift, will do others little good and be themselves the least 
benefited. One cannot appoint himself as disciple to another 
whom he opines to be a master, nor to a society or group of peo- 
ple, and have the appointment result in permanent good to any 
concerned. Masters do not hold their lodges with men. There 
are lodges, societies and groups of people who do accept pupils 
and do give secret instructions and who do have oceult practices, 
but these are not the masters spoken of in the preceding pages. 

When one appoints himself a disciple in the school of the 
masters, he shows that he does not understand what this means 
if he sets a time for his acceptance. His self appointment 
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should be made only after due consideration and in a calm 
moment, and when he has an understanding that he is in eternity 
and that he makes the appointment for eternity, and not subject 
to time. When one so appoints himself, he will live on con- 
fidently, and although the years may roll by without his seeing 
any other evidence than his moral improvement and increase 
of mental strength, still he knows he is on the way. If he does 
not, he is not made of the right stuff. One who is of the right 
stuff cannot fail. Nothing will daunt him. He knows; and 
what he knows no one ean take away. 

There are no great things for one to do who would be a 
disciple, but there are many little things to do which are of the 
greatest importance. The little things are so simple that they 
are not seen by those who look about to do great things. But 
no great thing can be done by the disciple except by nurture of 
the small. 

Cleanliness and food are simple subjects and these he must 
understand. Of course he will keep his body clean and wear 
clean garments, but it is more important that his heart be clean. 
Cleanliness of heart is the cleanliness here meant. Cleanliness 
of heart has been advised for ages. In every sphere of life it 
has been advised. If a student of occult lore makes light of it, let 
him know that a clean heart is not a metaphor; it is a physical 
possibility and may be made a physical fact. A self appointed 
disciple becomes an accepted disciple in the school of the mas- 
ters, when he learns how and begins to cleanse his heart. Many 
lives may be needed to learn how to begin to clean the heart. 
But when one knows how and begins to clean his heart, he is 
no longer uncertain about it. Once he has learned the work 
as an accepted disciple, he knows the way and he proceeds with 
the cleansing. The cleansing process covers the entire period 
of discipleship. 

When the disciple has his heart clean, his work as disciple 
is done. He passes through death while living and is born a 
master. His heart is needed for his birth. He is born out of 
his heart. After he is born out of it, he still lives in it, but is 
master of it. While he lives in his heart he lives with the laws 
of time, though he has overcome time. A strong heart is needed. 
Only a clean heart is strong. No drugs, sedatives, or tonics 
will avail. Only one specific, one simple, is needed. No apothe- 
cary, nor any cult or organization, with or without quick cures or 
sure ones, can supply it. This simple is: Simple Honesty. 
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One must be his own physician and he must find it. It may 
have been long unnoticed, but it can be found in the heart. 
It may take a long search to find it, but when it is found and 
used, the results will repay the effort. 

But honesty in the gross, the kind which the legal and 
even moral codes of the world demand, is not the simple which 
the disciple needs. Much of the gross is needed to get a little 
of the essence, in the simple. When honesty is applied to the 
heart, it changes the heart. The treatment will be sure to hurt, 
but will do it good. Only one who tries, knows the difficulties 
and obstacles encountered and the strength needed to find and 
use honesty. Those who are already honest, and are always 
offended at having their honesty questioned, need not try. 

When a little of the specific of honesty is by an aspirant 
applied to his heart, he begins to stop lying. When he begins 
to stop lying, he begins to speak truly. When he begins to 
speak truly he begins to see things as they are. When he begins 
to see things as they are, he begins to see how things should be. 
When he begins to see how things should be, he tries to make 
them so. This he does with himself. 


To be concluded. 





A THINKER, THE TRANSFORMER OF FORMS. 


Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker on this 
planet. ‘Then all things are at risk. It is as when a conflagra- 
tion has broken out in a great city, and no man knows what is 
safe, or where it will end. There is not a piece of science but 
its flank may be turned to-morrow; there is not any literary 
reputation, not the so-called eternal names of fame, that may 
not be revised and condemned. The very hopes of man, the 
thoughts of his heart, the religion of nations, the manners and 
morals of mankind are all at the mercy of a new generalization. 
Generalization is always a new influx of the divinity into the 
mind. Hence the thriil that attends it. 

—Emerson, ‘‘Circles.”’ 








IMMORTALITY AND MODERN SCIENTISTS. 
By Epuarp HERRMANN. 


HE burning question of the day is as it has always been: 

‘‘Is or is not, man immortal?’’ The influence of this 

question on our social and moral well being is immense. 

The great thinkers of the past, as well as those of the 

present, knew of its importance and have devoted much of their 

time to the solution of it; for thousands of years the churches 

have taught the immortality of the soul; philosophers have 

fought for and against it; the innate feeling of man seems to 

confirm it; and still there are few people who ean truthfully say 
that they know it to be true. 

There was a time when humanity was satisfied to be led by 
their priests, and the priests pretended to have all the knowledge 
necessary for the solution of questions which were too difficult 
for ordinary minds. In those days the immortality of the soul 
was made a dogma of the churches; very few men dared to 
question it and those who did were severely punished for their 
heresy—no other answer was ever obtainable from the priests. 

ven the old christian philosophers were in the power of the 
church and they tried their best to prove the truth of the dogmas 
by reasoning. But this was not easy, since dogma and reason 
could not always be made to harmonize. The difficulties became 
greater and greater until there was an entire separation between 
philosophy and the theology. Now while theology tried to 
prove immortality by means of revelation, philosophy expected 
to do it by an analysis of Consciousness; but, unfortunately, 
both are proofs insufficient for the man who does not believe 
in immortality as long as he has no evidence for the existence 
of a soul apart from his physical body. 

The progress of natural science has so far been very dis- 
turbing to the belief in immortality, for it sees in the soul noth- 
ing but a function of the body. Science has destroyed many a 
teaching of the church, and thereby undermined its authority. 
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In short, the belief in the immortality of the soul is failing 
because neither religion nor philosophy is able to furnish those 
proofs which our twentieth century humanity is asking for. 
The center of gravity of our endeavors has entirely changed, 
for instead of it being directed towards the future life, the 
christian heaven, it now inclines towards the sensual life, this 
earth. We are getting more learned and less moral; more 
learned because it helps us to win in the battle for existence, 
less moral because we believe only in this life and its pleasures, 
Morality can only get a firm footing when it is based on the 
belief in the immortality of the soul; a few great minds may 
be moral without this belief, but the masses cannot be so. It 
is to be apprehended that our civilization with all its great 
acquisitions in knowledge, in art, in discovery, is doomed if 
we cannot convince the masses that the immortality of the soul 
is a fact, a demonstrable fact. For only with the proof that 
we are immortal, can they understand that our terrestrial life 
is not the main thing, the only thing, to be cherished. If they 
have proof that life continues after death, their terrestrial egot- 
ism will at least be changed into a transcendental egotism, 
which would bring about an entire change in all our social con- 
ditions; for anybody can understand that only he who gives 
love in this life, can expect to be loved in the next one. 

3ut how is it possible to regain this lost belief in immor- 
tality, to regain that great moral influence which is so necessary 
for the well-being of humanity and which is in danger of being 
entirely lost by religion, philosophy and natural science? 

[t is only possible if it can be proven that man has a soul 
and that this soul can be separated from the body without losing 
its essential faculties. Our religions and many of our phil- 
osophical systems emphatically declare, and the greater part 
of human beings instinctively believe, that we have a soul; but 
what it is and what its possibilities are, only few of us know. 
Those few firmly believe in it because they know; the belief of 
all other men is easily shaken, because they do not know but 
simply believe what others say; they repeat what their authori- 
ties say. Until lately the church has been that authority, but 
with the greater learning of the masses, with the general distri- 
bution of knowledge, the change of authorities is unavoidable, 
especially if they teach a doctrine which allows man to do as he 
pleases, to gratify all his sensual desires and appetites, and to 
be only careful not to come in conflict with the public prose- 
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eutor. Such a doctrine is: ‘‘that man has no soul which is 
immortal.’’ 

This teaching is on the point of becoming generally accepted, 
and we can already see how its degrading influence manifests 
itself, not only in the lower classes but even in so-called good 
society. It is therefore absolutely necessary that the belief in 
immortality becomes again firmly established among the sceptics 
of the western world, and this can only be done by showing that 
the soul can be separated from the body of living man, and that 
it does not lose the power to understand and to act in this ex- 
teriorised condition. The mystics of the middle ages, especially 
Paracelsus, and in our time Theosophy, have always maintained 
that such is the case, but of modern scientists there are only 
few who dared to experiment along these lines. Though it 
must be admitted that in recent years several eminent men of 
science have courageously taken up the study of the soul and 
of its marvelous powers. These men have placed the new 
science (called psychie science) on a firm basis and have fur- 
nished important, if not conclusive evidence, of the existence of 
the soul and of the strange powers which have always been re- 
garded either with ridicule or with superstition. Psychie sci- 
ence has also furnished abundant proof of the truth of the 
theosophic teaching that the soul is not only able to detach 
itself from the living body and return to it, but also to mani- 
fest its continued consciousness atter the death of the physical 
body. I cannot, in the short space at my disposal, speak of 
all these men of science, who, by their experiments and re- 
searches, have come to the firm conclusion, that the soul of 
man is immortal, but I will mention the names of a few, whose 
works can be recommended as a most interesting and useful 
study of this subject matter. 

Thompson J. Hudson wrote a book, ‘‘A Scientific Demon- 
stration of the Future Life,’’ which, in its logical reasoning, 
is excellent. His principal theory is, that man has a dual mind; 
this fact he says lies at the foundation of the science of the soul, 
for it is in a sense demonstrative of the fact that man has a 
soul; that is to say, if man has a soul, its mental organization 
must necessarily be supposed to be identified with one or the 
other of his two minds—the subjective, or the objective. Now 
the facts of hypnotism and of experimental surgery demonstrate 
that the objective mind is a function of the brain and neces- 
sarily perishes with that organ. That fact therefore excludes 
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the objective mind from consideration as a possible heir to a 
future life and clears the way for the consideration of the facts 
relating to the subjective mind, which facts must of necessity 
either prove or disprove its claims to immortality. 

And now he shows by relating the experiments of well 
known men of science, that the subjective mind of man (what is 
here called the soul) does not necessarily perish with the brain; 
that there is no faculty, emotion or organism, of the human mind 
that has not its function, use or object; then he finds that some 
of the subjective powers, as for instance intuitional perception, 
telepathy, clairvoyance, clairaudience, absolute memory, per- 
form no normal function in earthly life and are only observed 
in abnormal conditions. Then he puts his argument in the 
svllogistiec form: 

‘‘Kivery faculty of the human mind has a normal function 
to perform either in this life or in a future life. Some faculties 
of the human mind perform no normal functions in this life. 

‘*'Therefore: Some faculties of the human mind are destined 
to perform their functions in a future life.’’ 

The book is worth while reading and must give pleasure 
as well as valuable information to every seeker after truth. 

Another important book dealing with this subject is Myers’; 
‘Human Personality, and its Survival of Bodily Death.’’ This 
book might be ealled an encyclopaedia of all the important ex- 
periments, researches and experiences, of a man well known 
in science and literature who by his great learning and fine 
character, as well as by his position as president of the Society 
for Psyehical Research in London, has had great influence on 
modern psychical science. 

His belief in the immortality of the soul was absolute and 
could not be shaken by anything; this was acquired through 
life long endeavor and research. He says: ‘‘The central claim 
of the soul’s life manifested after the body’s death, can less and 
less be supported by remote tradition alone; it must more and 
more be tested by modern science and inquiry.... Now our 
researches have shown, that amid much deception and self-de- 
ception, fraud and illusion, veritable manifestations do reach 
us from beyond the grave. The central claim of Christianity 
is thus confirmed as never before.... I predict that, in conse- 
quence of the new evidence, all reasonable men, a century 
hence, will believe the resurrection of Christ, whereas, in default 
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of the new evidence, no reasonable man, a century hence, would 
have believed it.’’ 

About the necessity for our belief in the immortality of the 
soul, he says: ‘‘If we believe that endless life exists for all, 
with infinite possibilities of human redress and of divine justifi- 
cation, then it seems right to assume that the universe is either 
already wholly good, or is at least in course of becoming so... 
through the very ardour of our own faith and hope. Spiritual 
evolution is our destiny in this and other worlds . . . and the 
passion for life is no selfish weakness, it is a factor in the 
universal energy.’’ 

There is another well known man of science, who has just 
published a book with the title, ‘‘The Survival of Man.’’ I am 
speaking of Sir Oliver Lodge, the English scientist and former 
President of the Society for Psychical Research. 

In this work as in his former ‘‘Science and Immortality,’’ 
Sir Oliver is very careful not to assert a thing as absolutely 
true which is not proven by science; but all through both works, 
you feel that he is personally satisfied that the question of 
continuity of life after death has been proven by the most care- 
ful observations and experiments of well known scientists. He 
says that ‘‘Objection is sometimes taken against any attempt 
being made gradually to arrive at what in process of time may 
come to be regarded as a scientific proof of immortality... . 
An objection of this kind can only be felt by those who think 
that knowledge is the enemy of belief, instead of its strengthener 
and supporter. ... Whatever science can establish, that it has a 
right to establish: more than a right, it has a duty. If there 
be things which we are not intended to know, be assured that 
we shall never know them. Let us study all the facts that are 
open to us, with a trusting and an open mind; with care and 
candour testing all our provisional hypotheses and with slow 
and cautious verification making good our steps as we proceed.’’ 

This is the attitude of a true scientist, whose testimony must 
be of great weight to any impartial observer, and his testimony 
is to the fact that ‘‘Death and decay are interesting physical 
processes, in which there is nothing to suggest ultimate destruc- 
tion—since there is in nature no real waste, no real loss, no 
annihilation.’’ That there is a permanent element in man, he 
tries to prove with arguments, from telepathy, from praeternor- 
mal psychology, from automatism, from the subliminal faculty, 
from mental pathology. That this permanent element in man 
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continues to exist after death is fully proven to Sir Oliver Lodge 
beeause ** Intelligent co-operation between other than embodied 
human minds than our own, has become possible.’ 

Then there is a German scientist, Dr. Carl du Prel, who 
devoted his whole lite to simuar researches, because he recog- 
nized the great moral intluence which would necessarily follow 
if the claims of mysties and theosophists cculd be experimentally 
proven. Shortly before his death he wrote a book embodying 
lis experiments and experiences regarding the separation of the 
so-called astral body from the physical, by living men; from 
this book, whose title is ** Der Tod, das Jenseits, das Leben im 
Jenseits.”’ [ will now quote, to show how far experimental sci- 
ence has progressed in the inquest of this most important ques- 
tion. He says: **Man is a complicated product of nature, a 
microcosm so to speak, in whieh all the powers of the macrocosm 
are densified; consequently he must possess (although unknow- 
ingly) the same magical or occult power, that is, hidden forces 
and laws, which are always working in nature whether we dis- 
cover them or not.”’ 

Modern science makes the mistake not to recognize those 
magical powers, but only those of which we are conscious and 
which we ean voluntarily use. But our ordinary consciousness 
is cerebral and extends by means of the nervous system over our 
body; it is not capable to say whether a soul exists and what it 
is. In other words: the soul, if it exists, hes outside of the 
eerebral consciousness; for this reason the latter ean define 
only one half of man. Our magical powers do not adhere to the 
body—they need a special carrier, a magical man (or as Theos- 
ophy teaches the astral body) and it is this magical man who 
has to be considered if we talk of immortality. There is a 
transcendental world, for the recognition of which we do not 
have organs, and a transcendental man which exceeds our self- 
consciousness; this transcendental man encloses our soul and 
brings forth those remarkable phenomena which Oceultism tries 
to explore and to explain. We, as terrestrial men, are a com- 
bination of soul and body. Now although the cerebral con- 
sciousness embraces as a rule only the bodily half, yet there 
are certain abnormal states possible, when the threshold of 
consciousness might be removed or enlarged, so that we could 
learn something of the nature of our soul, as well as of the 
manner in which it exists in the transcendental world. 

This happens in Somnambulism, for which reason we must 
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not neglect to study its remarkable phenomena if we ever want 
to get a knowledge of the psychic and hidden powers latent in 
man. Somnambulism, and in fact all sleep, may justly be 
called the brother of death; let us now consider what happens 
in both these phenomena. If a man dies we do not see anything 
like a separation of the soul from the body. We see that life 
becomes extinct, that a perfect anaesthesia of the body takes 
place and that the body is resolved into atoms. But this pro- 
cess might be accompanied by another one which, if we could 
see it, would guarantee the further existence of the individual. 
It is true that we perceive the anaesthesia of the body, but we 
do not know if this is a complete annihilation of the power to 
feel, for in sleep also we become anaesthetic to a certain degree 
and, in the hypnotie sleep, even so much so that the most difficult 
operations can be performed without pain; but the power to 
feel is not annihilated by all that, for it returns when the person 
is awake. Now we have to find out where that power goes to 
when a person is in the sleeping or hypnotic or somnambulie 
state. This problem has been solved by several scientists, but 
especially by Prot. de Rochas in Paris, who made the anaesthe- 
sia of somnambulists his special study. He pointed out that 
the power to feel is not annihilated in the state of anaesthesia, 
not even suppressed, but simply transferred—to the outside. 

In 1848, Baron Reichenbach affirmed that every living or- 
ganism, and especially that of man, exhales a certain fluid, 
invisible under normal circumstances, but visible in the hypnotie, 
somnambulie and clairvoyant state. He called this fluid the Od. 
Now de Rochas finds that in somnambulism layers of od come 
out of the sleeping person’s body, and these layers of od retain 
the power to feel, so that a needle, when applied to the body 
of the sleeper, was not felt; but when applied to the exteriorised 
layers of od the needle was felt keenly. Many such cases are 
cited in de Rochas’ interesting work, ‘‘L’extériorisation de la 
Sensibilite.’’ It is therefore proven that the temporary oppres- 
sion of bodily life is connected with a transcendental occurrence, 
namely, the stepping out of a soul principle which continues to 
exist, although separated from the body. This very important 
phenomenon gives us a right to suppose that a similar occur- 
rence takes place when natural death overtakes a person: the 
separation of the inner, odic, man from the body. 

If this should be the case, it would bring us much nearer 
to the solution of the question of immortality, for then we would 
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have the bearer of consciousness separable from the body and 
independent of the bodily organs. It is true that exteriorised 
layers of od cannot be called the soul, but they may contain 
other powers besides that of feeling. For instance, it is well 
known that in the process of magneting life power is trans. 
ferred from the healer to the patient by means of this same 
mysterious fluid called od. Scientific proofs for this assertion 
may be found in G. Defosses work: ‘‘Le magnetisme vital.”’ 
Furthermore, it is proven by many exact experiments that 
thought transference between magnetizer and patient is a com- 
mon occurrence, which could not take place without a medium 
that carries thought from one person to another, and again this 
medium is, od. 

If the principle of life can be exteriorized, we may expect 
the same from the power of formation; that is, the exteriorized 
layers of od must be able to take the shape of man to form the 
so-called astral body of the mystics. This happens so frequently 
that the Society for Psychical Research in London has been able 
to collect 700 cases which (Gurney, M. D. Phantasms of the 
Living) prove that strongly excited and especially, dying per- 
sons are able to send out their astral body and make it visible 
to others, sometimes at a very great distance. The fact that 
the double of still living persons has the greatest semblance, in 
regard to its apparition, activity and disappearance, with ghosts 
and materialisations, makes it probable that in the process of 
dying the same thing happens, namely, the stepping out of the 
astral body, but with this difference that it is then a lasting 
exteriorisation, while with the double it is only a temporary one. 

The experiments of de Rochas show that the exteriorisation 
always begins with still unformed layers of od, and in spiritistic 
seances, the same has been observed. It always takes some 
time until the human form is developed out of the od particles. 
One of the best illustrations of this peculiar process is given in 
Aksakow’s book ‘‘Animism and Spiritism’’; ‘‘There the pro- 
gressive formation of the phantom out of a ball of od particles, 
about as large as a hand, is distinctly visible by means of photo- 
graphic pictures.’’ 

Now the orthodox believers, as well as the spiritists, will 
probably not be satisfied to hear that the soul has an odic body; 
they hold the soul to be pure spirit, while the naturalist cannot 
think of a pure spirit, nor of a force, without a material founda- 
tion. The old Greek writers never mention a spirit without a 
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body. Gods, good and bad demons, like the souls of the de- 
parted ones, were thought to be in a body of some kind. Plato 
gives expression to this general belief when he says in his Phae- 
drus, that the soul takes a somatoie (an etherial body) over into 
the next world; and even the christian fathers held to that belief. 
Origen says that no being is without a body’) and Tertullian 
even believes this of God,’) St. Paul teaches that, besides the 
physical, man has a spiritual, undying body,’) and the phil- 
osophers, Leibnitz, Fichte, Hellenbach, teach the same. With 
the old Egyptians the astral body was named ‘‘ka,’’ with the 
Kabbalists, ‘‘nephash,’’ Paracelsus ealls it ‘‘evestrum.’’ 

In fact the belief in the astral body has always existed and 
only our modern natural science denies it and with it also 
immortality. But it is not worthy of science to deny a thing 
which it has not inquired into; science has to prove by actual 
experiment that the astral body does not exist, and the actual 
experiment will lead, or has already led, to its rediscovery, and 
with it to the experimental proof of the immortality of the soul. 

It is true that the artificial exteriorisation of the astral body 
is a transcendental process which cannot be directly observed by 
the scientist. But it can be brought under control, as de Rochas 
proved; and the observations which he made, well deserve our 
attention. Ifa person, A, is put in the somnambulic sleep, he 
is able to see the odie emanations of another person, whom we 
shall eall B. If B is now somnambulized, A deseribes the layers 
of od which ooze out of B’s body as a mist which later becomes 
shining. The experimentor cannot see it, but he can verify the 
power to feel, which is inherent in those layers of od, by touch- 
ing, stinging or pinching them, when told by A, where they are. 
If B’s sleep becomes deeper, more layers of od come out of his 
body which surround him for a distance of about 10 feet. Then 
they condense and form a phantom—half of blue color on his 
right side, which is about three feet distant, has the form of B’s 
right side body and takes on all his power to feel; and also 
imitates the movements of B. In the same way there is half 
a phantom of red color formed on B’s left side. These polar- 
ized radiations Reichenbach has also observed on piants, erys- 
tals, and magnets. The two phantom halfs unite in the course 
of time and form one whole phantom, but without losing their 
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peculiar color. If the sleep of B is deepened he cannot move, 
but through his will he can cause the phantom to move; he ean 
send it to distant places in order to make observations there. 

The astral body, for it is nothing else, being of an ethereal 
nature is able to penetrate other bodies and all obstacles. De 
Rochas believes that a total suppression of consciousness of the 
medium would make the astral body visible for everybody, and 
not for sensitives only. But this being dangerous for the me- 
dium, he never went so far; he however tried diverse experi- 
ments in order not to depend entirely on the evidence of the clair- 
voyants. A sting in the finger of the blue half phantom, caused 
a drop of blood on the corresponding finger of B. He also 
took photographs of the phantom; then he caused the phantom 
to divide itself again and return into the body of the medium. 

If we now consider what happens in the process of dying, 
we find first: anaesthesia of the body; the same as in artificial 
exteriorisation. Knowing that the power to feel is confined to 
the astral body, it is correct to infer that anaesthetic symptoms 
are the result of odie exteriorisation. Then we find the same 
magical functions with the dying as with the somnambules, es- 
specially the appearance of the astral body at a distance, many 
verified examples of which are to be found in ‘‘Phantasms of 
the Living.’’ All these magical functions can be explained only 
through the externalisation of the astral body, or at least 
through its radiations. 

Death is in fact the odie essentification of man; for od is not 
only the carrier of the life power, but also of the formative 
power and the power to feel; it is also the carrier of conscious- 
ness and of thought. The whole psychic man is externalized in 
death. 

Now natural science, which excludes the supernatural but 
concedes the supersensual, will certainly contest that man con- 
tinues to live as pure spirit; but it need not deny the existence 
of spirits which are clothed in bodies of some kind of matter. 
It all depends on experience. It is possible that there are beings 
who never become so densified that they can be optically seen; 
and it is also possible that there are beings who do not see man, 
although he is densely materialized. The naturalist will deny 
that death transforms man into a supernatural being; but he 
ean concede that we become supersensual. He may deny that we 
get something new in death, the astral body; but he cannot deny 
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that we have it already in life and preserve it in death. Here 
he has to experiment and his experiments will furnish him the 
proofs for immortality; for as soon as he has seen the phenome- 
non of exteriorisation, he cannot deny the double with its pos- 
sibility of stepping out of the body; and then he has to concede 
that the same process is possible and actually happens in death. 
Materialism, which teaches that the spirit of man develops out 
of the human organism, must lose all ground; for externalisa- 
tion shows that the spirit uses the body as a means for its mani- 
festation, and that our terrestrial life is not the only possibie 
kind of life, since the externalized astral body is able to think 
and to feel without the physical body. 

The question of immortality has now become a problem for 
natural science; which is very good, since neither philosophy 
nor religion have been able to guard humanity against theoreti- 
eal and practical materialism. The phenomenon of exteriorisa- 
tion alone is able to remove materialism, and to make the proof 
of immortality independent from religion, philosophy, and even 
from spiritism. 

The sending out of the double is a process of odie externali- 
zation; death is the same. To die does not mean to disappear 
altogether, but only from our physical eye, through the laying 
aside of our body and through odie exteriorisation. Birth and 
death are not opposites, because every birth is a relative death 
as every death is a relative birth. In terrestrial birth our 
astral being disappears for the cerebral consciousness; in terres- 
trial death it becomes free; enriched or impoverished, accord- 
ing to the use which we made of our physieal life. We shall 
certainly die poor if we have only taken our physical well being 
into consideration, and the consequences must show themselves 
after death. 

The metamorphosis of the physical existence into the ethe- 
rial (or magical, as du Prel calls it) brings changes with it, 
which we are hardly able to grasp. ‘‘We do not have to expect 
an eternal heaven nor hell, both of which would be undeserved, 
but we will be freed from all the evil and sufferings connected 
with our physical body. Our power of cognition, now greatly 
hampered by the sensual consciousness, must then be immensely 
enlarged; our activity not anymore limited to the use of cor- 
poreal organs, must receive a very large sphere of work, and 
equipped with the astral or ethereal power of locomotion, we 
shall lead an existence which is difficult to describe. But from 
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all these causes we have to expect that the communion of spirits 
is there much more intimate than here among men, and the sig- 
nificance of morality must be much greater than here. For 
this reason it becomes imperative for us, to live now a life of 
purity, honesty and brotherly love; to seek for that knowledge 
and wisdom which alone will enable us to commune after death 
with those exalted beings, who, although denied by many, must 
exist if evolution is true and if immortality is not an empty 
word.”’ 

But there is a still higher aspect of this question. Man has 
to understand that his soul is a tangible reality, which not only 
connects him with the outer or sensuous world, but also with 
the super-sensuous. Just as his soul forms the outer or physical 
body, so it moulds the inner or spiritual, as St. Paul ealls it; 
and if we inquire what it is that forms them, then we answer: 
his thoughts. <A seer has said: ‘‘All material things created 
by man are forms of his thoughts; and these are the offspring 
of the soul. The form of man is a likeness, a type, a repre- 
sentative of the cause or soul, which animates and unfolds it 
to the outer world. The outer senses are typical of the inner 
ones; for they are unfolded from the corresponding parts of the 
interior essence.’’ The process of evolution proves this. Wher- 
ever we turn our eyes we see that the outer unfolds from the 
inner; that the real creative force which works in a plant, an 
animal, a man, is hidden in it—or in himself. But we can also 
see that while plants and animals seem to have reached a sta- 
tionary point in their evolution, that is, a point where they can- 
not develop any further, man seems not to know any such limita- 
tions. He evolves new thoughts continually and consequently 
develops new powers, new forces. 

Just now man seems to be all absorbed in thoughts about 
the physical universe and consequently he must reach great per- 
fection in this line of thought and action. Much good for 
humanity can come out of those efforts, but undoubtedly, also 
much evil. The greatest danger lies in the possibility of his 
forgetting that he is a spiritual being and only temporarily 
engaged to this physical world; that it is really a great loss to 
spend his whole life in the exploration of material things, when 
by doing this he is unable to develop the higher soul powers, 
those which relate to immortality and connect him with the 
spiritual world. We ought not to forget that the real man 1s 
the internal man, ‘‘the invisible one which animates the material 
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form in order that it may perfect its constitution and preserve 
its identity, and also establish an inseparable connection between 
the material and spiritual world.’’ 

If man were always conscious of this truth and better edu- 
sated, his thoughts would not be so far removed from the higher 
or spiritual world and he would develop those soul powers 
which ean connect him with the invisible world and beings 
which, to-day, are denied by somany. He would get an under- 
standing of the relations existing between the two worlds and 
feel himself to be a citizen in both. He would be able to receive 
higher impressions and glimpses from the better world, and 
materialize them here on earth, in the form of art, poetry, the 
sciences, inventions, or in social betterments and everything 
that tends to make life happier to all; he would banish misery 
and crime, poverty and evil, from this globe of ours. Man is 
bound to react this glorious state of being, to become a true 
Lover of everything that lives, as soon as he is firmly convinced 
that he continues to live after death and that immortality is no 
idle dream. For this reason, let us appreciate the efforts of 
our scientists who want to solve this greatest riddle of the uni- 
verse, and who try to do it in a way that entails no suffering 
to human beings. The truth is one only, but many ways lead 
to it. 





WHO IS A FRIEND? 


We can seldom go erect. Almost every man we meet re- 
quires some civility,—requires to be humored; he has some 
fame, some talent, some whim of religion or philanthropy in his 
head that is not to be questioned, and which spoils all conversa- 
tion with him. But a friend is a sane man who exercises not 
my ingenuity, but me. My friend gives me entertainment 
without requiring any stipulation on my part. A friend there- 
fore is a sort of paradox in nature. I who alone am, I who see 
nothing in nature whose existence I can affirm with equal evi- 
dence to my own, behold now the semblance of my being, in all its 
height, variety and curiosity, reiterated in a foreign form; so 
that a friend may well be reckoned the masterpiece of nature. 


—Emerson, ‘‘F'riendship.’’ 








THE INNER LIFE AND THE TAO-TEH-KING. 
XV. 


An APPENDIX ON JEAN JACQUES RovussEau’s [peas or *‘ A RetrurN 
to NATURE.’’ 


By C. H. A. BsERREGAARD. 
Concluded from page 226. 


HAVE made so many references to ‘‘A Return to Nature,”’ 
that, to avoid misunderstandings, I now append a few words 
on Jean Jacques Rousseau’s famous sentence, ‘‘ The Return 
to Nature,’’ a sentence my reader may easily suppose that 

I have had in mind and refer to. 

In my use of the phrase ‘‘return to Nature’’ there is no 
other reference to Rousseau than the one that naturally arises 
when great men like Laotzse and Rousseau both draw from the 
great wells of the Inner Life, which as a Finnish proverb well 
says, ‘‘Diupa brunnar torka icke: Deep wells never dry up.”’ 
The well they both drew from was Nature, and it is to Nature 
that both, in their own peculiar way, recommend a return. 

30th Laotzse and Rousseau understood by Nature: imme- 
diacy, simplicity, freedom and goodness, and they set Nature in 
those senses against culture by which they understood that 
which makes life complicated, constrained, evil and too reflective. 
By culture they meant the formalism, social and ecclesiastic, of 
their day. Their general tendencies were therefore the same 
and very much like those of the reformers of various times. 
It is in such senses that Rousseau and Laotze agree. 

Their methods and expressions naturally differed widely. 
Laotzse lived many centuries before our era and in a country 
of so much ceremonialism and formalism that we hardly ean 
imagine its condition. Everything was overdone, in religion, 
ethics and societary order, though these were not evil or corrupt 
as we understand such terms. Order had become a tyrant and 
was no more a help to live rationally. Regulations or cus- 
toms erushed expansion and competition. Men did not think 
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for themselves, but observed rules laid down by others as ignor- 
ant and narrow as themselves, but in power of government. 
This state of affairs was a result of the former age’s struggles 
for mental, moral and spiritual life and freedom. In that age, 
it was a living state of things, and it was a high form of civiliza- 
tion and culture and useful for progress, but it was not taken 
over by the next age in its original vitality and progressive 
power, but as mere matter and form, and for that reason it 
became a curse. It was this curse and burden, that Laotzse 
labored against. 

Rousseau lived many centuries after the beginning of our 
era and in an age which he declared, in his Dijon-Prize essay on 
the effect of the progress of civilization on morals (1750), had 
lost its soul and substituted corruption in the same measure as 
it had progressed in the sciences and arts. His age had denied 
a state of happy ignorance with its original spontaneous way 
of living and immediate relations to nature. It had allowed 
itself to be suppressed by externalities; it had tolerated restless- 
ness to supplant the inner peace, that comes from a contented 
life. Rousseau’s charges were set forth with much warmth and 
enthusiasm and it was felt that he was a new power. He 
became famous but, like Laotzse and all men of his stamp, in 
his old age a lonesome and deserted man. His enemies and 
the enemies of naturalness did not lke originality, natural 
energy and the fresh and healthy aroma that comes from a life 
in the Open. Such people shun the cool and clear waters fresh 
from the springs. They prefer the compound drinks of intoxi- 
cating liquors and the rich sources of flattery offered at socie- 
ties’ testimonial dinners. 

As they were :n Rousseau’s day, so they are to-day, and 
right here among us. We have to fight them if we wish to help 
our age to truth and liberty. They are the real hindrances to 
all Inner Life and true social order. They are the associates 
of Kali, the dark and dreadful goddess, who has given the name 
to this age. 

I shall not need to review Laotzse’s principles and system, 
if any ‘‘system’’ can be attributed to him. Enough has been 
said in the foregone chapters. But I will give a resume of 
Rousseau’s ideas and teachings and invite the reader to make 
comparisons. 

One special difference between Laotzse and the Inner Life 
on one side, and Rousseau on the other, must be noted at the 
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outset. It colors all Rousseau’s utterances and it places him 
apart when we speak of the Inner Life. He is a literary man, 
and neither religious nor philosophical. 

The fundamental type of Rousseau’s thinking is the opposi- 
tion he sees between the immediate, the original, the self-cen- 
tered, the totality of the soul on the one side and the relative, the 
partia!, the dependent and the mixed, on the other side. In the 
first he sees life as its own cause and effect, born of its own 
energy and endeavor, and in the second he sees limitations, com- 
pulsions and inner diremption. The first is the Absolute; the 
second is the Relative. ‘The first is Nature, the second is what 
he calls Culture. 

Rousseau uses the word Nature in three senses. The first 
sense, the theological, appears when he speaks of the world as 
God’s creation and the ‘‘heavenly and majestic simplicity with 
which its creator adorned it.’’ That divine condition he ealls 
Nature and contrasts it with the distortions, twists and obliquity 
introduced by man, which he ealls Culture. Rousseau also 
says that all things proceed pure and good from their natura! 
origin. 

The second sense, the ‘‘natural-history’’ sense, appears 
when he describes ‘‘the primitive condition’’ and explains how 
inequalities arose. In man’s original ‘‘zoological’’ nature-condi- 
tion there was perhaps no marked ‘‘majestic simplicity.’’ It 
was an instinctive life. Man had no reflection nor imagination. 
He had but few necessities; they were physical and easily satis- 
fied. While Rousseau is not blind to the ‘‘primitive man’s’’ 
low and brutal state, and seems to have seen its contradiction 
to ‘‘the majestic simplicity’’ elsewhere described, he laments its 
loss. The loss of the life of instinct is to him a sort of ‘‘fall’’ 
from a paradisaical state. 

The third sense of the word Nature appears in Rousseau’s 
psychology. When he speaks in this sense he ignores the two 
others and plunges into introspection, that he may find man’s 
original (natural) and fundamental powers and being. ‘The 
result of his examination is that he declares that the original 
Man, or, Man according to his nature, is good and sound, 
though men may be bad. He wants men to return to this, the 
original good and sound nature, to heart-life, and shun all exter- 
nal relations which blurr the vision and contaminate morals. 
He thinks that silence and solitude make it possible for mankind 
to find the original nature. By ‘‘being good’’ Rousseau meant 
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that ‘‘we express our nature’’ and he himself in moments—sans 
diversion, sans obstacle—thought himself to have been so good 
such as Nature intended him to be. And he declares emphat- 
ically that all men have fundamentally a desire to be as they 
should and ought to be. There is in everybody a natural ten- 
dency to maintain his selfhood, an amour de soi as he ealls it. 
But this amour de soa, the healthy self maintenance, has to meet 
and fight an amour propre, selflove, something our surroundings 
develop, something not ourselves. The amour propre does not 
exist in a society where man has to do with himself alone. Such 
a society does not create a desire for distinction, preferment. In 
the amour de soi there is an abundance of energy, and it is all 
spent in natural self-development, while the amour propre pa- 
ralyses man’s energy by shattering his self-centredness. ‘To 
be directed by Nature and to live according to Nature means 
a life according to amour de soi, and, moreover, such a life ere- 
ates sympathy with other beings, the very opposite of amour 
propre which sets distinctions of separateness against other be- 
ings. Inthe amour de soi only are we free beings and may feel 
ourselves as gods: on se suffit d soi-méme comme Dieu! In the 
amour de soi we have few needs and make no comparisons. In 
the amour prepre we multiply desires and defer to other peo- 
ple’s opinions. 

Like Laotzse, Rousseau also thinks that much learning is 
a hindrance to a natural life. By self-rest, on the other hand, we 
vpen ourselves to all the natural influxes which correspond to 
our own nature. 

Our best and true teacher in the natural life is feeling, and 
Rousseau has the merit of having placed the feelings in their 
right position in psychology, and, he has that merit in spite of 
previous work done by such men as Spinoza, Shaftesbury, Hut- 
cheson and Hume. We have (all of us) an inherent liking or dis- 
liking; and these are Nature’s monitors; they act instinctively 
and speak clearly, where they are not corrupted. Feeling and 
reason are really two sides of the same nature. If we follow 
feeling we live in unity. By feeling is of course not meant our 
sensations, or what psychology generally calls the feelings. By 
feeling is understood broadly, the Inner Man. 

By feeling or which is the same, by inner perception or 
immediate knowledge, we get religion. City people who have 
no feeling except when they run against stone walls; who have no 
perceptions except when tired out by the length of their streets; 
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who have no immediate kowledge, but are full of reports of 
crimes and the like from their newspapers,—city people have 
no religion. How could any ecstacy strike them! Their 
hearts are not sensitive; their eyes do not know the wide views; 
their ears hear only noises, but never the rhythm of the winds 
sighing at sunrise. Let them withdraw from that unnatural 
existence. It never generated religion or mystic longings for 
the greatest, the Infinite. Rousseau never tires of calling to 
us to close our books and ecclesiastic conventions and retire 
to open-air-nature, there to find our own soul, who is our true 
god. 

In the first stages of education, says Rousseau, it is of prime 
importance that the original nature of the child has full and free 
play of its feelings for and against that which it wants or does 
not want. Only by so doing does it become possible to regulate 
the child’s growth according to its own inherent character or 
nature and not—according to somebody else’s notions. This 
idea is the prevailing one in Rousseau’s handling of the problem 
of education. 

In the history of the development of human thought and life, 
Rousseau represents a revival of the ancient naturalism which 
placed instinct above reflection. A little before him there had 
already been an awakening of the Hellenic sense of Nature, 
with all its acceptances of objective joy in natural facts and 
natural simplicity and impulses. But Rousseau is the man 
whom history names as the father of the movement in Europe 
in a general way, and, in France in a special way, and as the 
opponent to abstract ideological notions. 

With Rousseau, feeling comes into the history of philosophy 
as an independent and absolute principle and in no way subject 
to the intellect. From feeling is henceforth derived religion, 
poetry and romanticism, represented by such famous names as 
those of Schleiermacher and Novalis, for instance. Everywhere 
humanity seems to ‘‘find its own’’ by turning against the dry 
intellect, and alas! humanity also finds itself tied by the new 
errors and sins! 

Ever since Rousseau’s time genius has spread its wings as 
never before; common man, who before was not even supposed 
to be able to think, broke out from his social and mental prison, 
borne by the new overflowing life and images and thought, and 
combinations of these now made possible have enriched the hu- 
man mind most marvelously. Never before had men directly 
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from the soil come forth as leaders in life and thought. The 
New Age culture, such as it is known in the United States, could 
never have seen the day except for Rousseau. 

A sensible study and intelligent application of the ideas and 
methods of Laotzse and Rousseau will go far to refresh indi- 
vidual souls and develop true self-reliance. It will create true 
will power and work, and, wealth both of mind and pocket. It 
will do away with our boastful self-complacency and the intoler- 
able strain of trust associations, and also place these in their 
position as public servants rather than as tyrants. In my opinion 
the new ideas for our age and the coming age, ideas, we all long 
for in the name of religion, philosophy and social organization, 
lie slumbering in the teachings and methods left us by Laotzse 
and Jean Jacques Rosseau. 

In the confidence that I have done something to draw these 
teachings out of their unmerited obscurity, and in the hope that 
they sooner or later may be made useful, I conclude these chap- 
ters on 


Tue Iyner LIFE AND THE Tao-TEH-KING. 





THOUGHT SPEAKS THROUGH ALL TIME. 


We are often made to feel that there is another youth and 
age than that which is measured from the year of our natural 
birth. Some thoughts always find us young, and keep us so. 
Such a thought is the love of the universal and eternal beauty. 
Kvery man parts from that contemplation with the feeling that 
it rather belongs to ages than to mortal life. The least activity 
of the intellectual powers redeems us in a degree from the condi- 
tions of time. In sickness, in languor, give us a strain of poetry 
or a profound sentence, and we are refreshed; or produce a 
volume of Plato or Shakespeare, or remind us of their names, 
and instantly we come into a feeling of longevity. See how the 
deep divine thought reduces centuries and millenniums, and 
makes itself present through all ages. Is the teaching of Christ 
less effective now than it was when first his mouth was opened? 
The emphasis of facets and persons in my thought has nothing 
to do with time. And so always the soul’s seale is one, the 
scale of the senses and the understanding is another. Before 
the revelations of the soul, Time, Space and Nature shrink away. 


— Emerson, ‘‘ The Over-Soul.’’ 











TALES OF THE ANCIENT TRAVELLER. 
THe Twin CITIés. 
TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL NEU. 


OQ a tale of the Ancient Traveller, told at the court of 
Omee, King of the Great Middle Country, and by him 
‘alled the Tale of the Twin Cities, set down by Lipo-va, 
the Seribe, give ear: 

Where enters mighty Aya to the sea there is a harbor, famed 
in all this land, whence all the ships that ride the sea sail forth, 
and where again, deep laden, they return. From all the earth, 
rich merchandise they bring. All things that thou hast here 
that thou hadst not, were brought upon the ships and through 
that port. And mighty though thy power, gracious king, yet can 
thy people never travel forth nor e’er return, except they pass 
that way and ride in ships that in that port are home. 

In Ava’s harbor, one on either shore, there stand two cities, 
as thou knowest well. In one, Shyinka, are the building yards, 
where forest kings, laid low, are brought in state and, ere the 
day-god once has run lis round, are grouped and built by 
Shyinka’s great host into the man-made monsters of the sea. 
Yet are the men of Shyinka but slaves, for naught can they 
accomplish of themselves without the warrant and the food and 
gold that from Yinkara’s king are sent to them. While in 
Shyinka all the ships are built, yet in Yinkara is Shyinka ruled. 
One half the ships fly proud Yinkara’s flag, their pilots from 
that city’s king is sent; while Shyinka’s adorns the other half, 
their pilots from that city’s prince come forth. 

Thy people, when their time to sail the sea has come, float 
down on Aya’s peaceful waves and with their warrant from 
Yinkara’s king, wait in Shyinka for their ships to build. In 
ancient days, when knowledge was not hid, thy people ordered 
from Yinkara’s king the ship they wanted, and in Shyinka they 
showed the plan on which the builders built. But in the modern 
day there is complaint that they must bide in Shyinka and wait 
until the caprice of the lawless men shall build for them a ship 
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that fits them well. And so it happens often, in this day, that 
ships sail forth without a mariner, and others are but half 
built when they sail, and others leak so badly that they sink 
ere they have buffetted the first fierce gale. Yet blame not 
this, oh King, on those who build, but blame it rather on thy 
men who err, as I shall show, who oft have passed that way. 

In ancient days, ere came thy men, there was one city 
only at great Aya’s mouth, and all who lived there dwelt in 
joy and peace. The land about them fed them, and their king, 
Karaku, ruled them wisely in their way. All that was needful 
had they, and they knew naught of those things they wished but 
needed not, for none had come to speak to them of such. Then 
came thy people’s warriors, rich in arts, conquerors of the land 
and all therein. 

‘*Fools,’’ said they, ‘‘why in idleness thus dwell while all 
the world beyond this ocean’s shores awaits your coming. Wake, 
and build you ships, and we will teach you how to ride the sea, 
that you may bring the riches of far lands. Here, on the East 
shore, stands a forest land wherein great giants swing their 
leafy arms and beckon you to take them for your use, that they 
may carry you beyond this sea. There, on the West shore, lies 
a silent bay whose very silence cries to be awaked by sound 
of axe and mallet, adze and wedge.’’ 

Thus spake thy country’s warriors, and they heard. And 
some departed to the Eastern shore and in the forest set them- 
selves to work and after they had felled and hewed and split, 
within the silent bay began to build. Crude ships, at first, 
these unskilled workmen built; some ships that would not float 
upon the tide, and some that floated well but would not sail, and 
some that were too small to hold a crew, and some that were 
too large to handle well. Then Karaku, the king, bade labor 
cease, and, that the work might well be brought to pass, he 
gave to each his proper labor-share. He first divided all his 
willing men into two bands, and placed them East and West 
on either shore of Aya’s harbor. Then he placed a city on the 
Eastern shore where those who felled and hewed should have 
abode, and this he called Yinkara. On the Western shore he 
built Shyinka, where the ships to bear thy country’s people 
should be built and those who built them might in comfort 
dwell. And Karaku went into Shyinka, and Karaku into Yin- 
kara came; in both of these he has his dwelling place, for 
anciently the cities two are one. But Amarak, the son of 
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Karaku, in Shyinka, is prince. In Yinkara Amarak’s half 
brother, Marak, whose mother was a daughter of this land, is 
king, and Karaku proclaimed the law that Amarak should by 
Marak be ruled, in honor of thy people’s ancient race. 

Then ordered Karaku that when one came from this the 
Middle Country, seeking ship, first should he in Yinkara seek 
the king, and, making known his wants, lay down the plan and 
from the king receive a royal grant, a warrant and a senopa 
of food, and, waiting his return, a loan of gold, or, if the traveller 
had passed that way before, the gold that he received was but 
his own. ‘Then, with the warrant and the food and gold, the 
traveller should cross to Shyinka in royal state and seek Shy- 
inka’s prince and tarry with him till the ship was built. Then 
should he take as crew IXaraku’s men and under one or other of 
the flags and pilot furnished by the king or prince should sail 
with them wherever led the sea. 

So did it come to pass through many years, and warriors 
crossed the sea to distant shores, and after sailing far returned 
again rich laden with the splendor of the earth. They tarried 
for awhile at Aya’s mouth then journeyed homeward, there 
remained awhile, and then set forth again for further voyage. 

The gold they gathered made Yinkara rich with richness 
far beyond its earth-found wealth and those who in Yinkara 
dwelt in turn made glad Shyinka’s people, those who built. 
They came to love thy people’s warriors well, who taught them 
how to live as merchantmen, and glad their hearts when any 
traveller came to order ships and hire them for a cruise. So 
glad they came to be in course of time that Karaku, to aid 
them in their joy, proclaimed a fete whenever warrior came. 
A carnival there was when royal grant was carried from Yin- 
kara to the bay and great rejoicing on the other shore when 
pageant brought it to Shyinka’s prince, and songs that made 
all nature pause to hear. 

Thy people, too, soon came to love the fetes and listened 
far too often to the tales and dreams Karaku’s people whispered 
them, whence came the evil that at Aya’s mouth exists to-day, 
where ships have gone to ruin. ‘Too often, when no ship a 
traveller needs, the king proclaims a carnival to please the 
citizens who clamor for it loud with shouts and eries. Then 
with all royal pomp a royal grant is carried to the bay and 
to Shyinka’s prince, with food and gold; but ere the workmen 
start upon their work the wood is thrown upon the ocean’s tide, 
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the warrant is destroyed, the gold is lost, the food is given to 
the scavengers. Small wonder, then, the workmen are confused 
and build unworthy ships, or none at all. Small wonder is it 
that the forest land is oft devoid of trees when need is great. 
Woe, now, unto the wayward traveller whose ear has listened oft 
to Aya’s song, whose ships aforetime have gone forth to sea 
captained by pilot, not by him who sails, to plunder, burn and 
pillage distant shores or other ships ill met upon the sea. For 
him unworthy monster will be built that leaks or founders or 
is rudderless. And woe unto the wayward traveller, yea, thou- 
sand woes, if, for the false parades, his name it was the royal 
warrant bore, for often will he find the forest bare, and often 
will he find no men to build, until he swims the ocean’s tide alone 
and gathers back the timbers east adrift. For thus the evil 
Karaku doth rule. 

Yet even while this evil rides the land those travellers who 
know the ships they want and how to use them well, still hold 
respect, and even Karaku will honor them, and Amarak and 
Marak will bow low; and, though the last tree has been felled and 
hewed, will find the timbers ready for their need and skillful 
workmen who can build of old, yea, even ships to sail on Aya’s 
stream. This know I well, for often have I sailed. 

The king and all the Court heard this tale in silence, and 
as the Ancient Man finished, many there were who hung their 
heads, and these were those who loudest had complained against 
the evil of Karaku. Then rose the king and commanded them 
to heed well and never more to bring complaint concerning the 
manner of their treatment at the Aya’s mouth, but heed instead 
the laws of Mahm, whose law rules the kings of all the land. 
And this, too, have I, Lipo-va the Seribe, set down. 





A DREAM OF ATLANTIS—THE LAND OF MU. 
By Auice Dixon LE PLonGEoN. 
(Continued from page 246.) 

PART ILI. 


Atlantis! Who thy praise would breathe, 
Surpassing beauty must inweave 

With glories never dreamed before, 

Or only dreamed on heavenly shore ;— 
Of valor which the sun-god loved 

To watch, where his devout ones roved, 
E’er guarding them within his ray, 

To vanquish foes day after day ;— 

Of riches never seen on earth 

Till Cleito brought her sons to birth, 
And they by magic arts despoiled 

Those treasures where the gnomes had toiled ;— 
Of wisdom wrested from the soul 

Of all that is—mighty scroll 

That future ages may unroll. 

Then sing, O sing, great Mamiké! 

While yet the sun can send his ray 
Upon that wonder of the world,— 

Ere back to chaos it is hurled. 


In mirage we behold a day 
Whose light, with tender radiance gay, 
Reflects upon a scene of joy 
(In seeming free from all alloy) 
To gladden youthful hearts ; 
A lake whose perfumed slopes are set 
With flowers the eye would not forget ;— 
And, culled from distant parts, 
Exotics too here smiled to know 
How warm the sun of Mu could glow; 
How balmily the zephyrs fell; 
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While birds melodious must tell 
Their love to listening mate. 
Here every pulse of nature beat 
With all the joys that earth may give; 
Enchanting dreams in this retreat 
Must move the heart to love and live 
Where only pleasures wait. 
The lilies on the water ride 
All upward looking, golden-eyed ; 
Sweet lotuses, white, blue, and pink, 
That naiads may together link, 
Unseen below,—while water sprite 
May revel there in soft delight; 
And on the broad leaves silent creep 
The midget tortoise, half asleep. 
Bright warblers too alight and dip 
Their beaks, the water cool to sip. 


The Lake of Joy, called Pepen this— 
For sadness ne’er could stay 
With one who knew the dreamy Dliss 
Of yielding to its sway: 
Its air entrancing, perfume-filled, 
Had caught the breath of flowers that thrilled 
The senses with their radiance sweet— 
From heaven sent down, the earth to greet. 
And everywhere soft laughter floats 
In ripples, from the pleasure boats 
That follow in kind Pepen’s train— 
Her court whose gaiety would wane 
Not till the sun could nevermore 
Reveal the broad Atlantean shore 
Nor glorify those peaks of snow 
That blushed beneath his ardent glow. 
E’en now the city, long fore-doomed, 
Might see afar, where grimly loomed 
Volcanoes old, a column high 
Of threat’ning smoke that sought the sky. 
Her lovely eyes had Pepen raised, 
And said, “’T were grander if it blazed.” 


Surrounded was the floating nest 
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Of Butterfly, who in her breast 

Was pondering deeply once again 

On him who yesterday in vain 
Had pleaded for her sake :— 

Familiar with luxurious ease, 

She felt no poorer life would please ;— 
And not a word she spake 

To gay attendants seated by, 

Until at last with pensive sigh, 

She turned unto a maiden near, 

Exclaiming: “Sing thou, Alil dear, 
That plaintive olden lay 

Brought here from over seas of late— 

Anent the mockery of fate 
That I torbade one day 

When thou its sadness had bemoaned.” 

The maiden softly thus intoned: 





SONG. 


Dark Fate! thou mockest with thy sombre brow 
The hopes of mortals, be they high or low; 
While seeming yet to leave a choice of way, 
Thy goad is ever there to urge or stay: 

But if one go, on him thou worketh ill; 

And if he stay, thy frown is darker still. 


“Enough! No more! I like it not,” 
Cried Pepen, “It were best forget. 
Thou, Alil, banish from thy mind 
This sad lament, for it would bind 
With thongs of fear, and stay 
Endeavor on the road of life 
Where man should mingle with the strife, 
Each active call obey. 


“Sing ye, my boatmen, sing of war; 
Sing loud! Awake the echoes here. 
Proud Victory crowns us near and far; 
Your voices blend, and let us steer 

Away from thoughts of craven Fear.” 
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SONG. 


Beat, beat the sacatan: 
Louder thrill the drum. 


Clash the cymbals; blow the trumpets; 


Warriors eager come. 


Shrill the pipes and strike the plectrum ;— 


Cowards linger, dumb. 


Gird thy heart to win the battle; 
forward ever stand. 
Give not back before the onslaught, 
Nor withhold thine hand. 
Die! but never homeward turn 
To bear the coward’s brand. 


The beauteous Pepen now exclaimed— 
While her imagination flamed— 

“What awful sights must one behold 
On battle fields when all is told!” 

But Nenilich, seductive maid, 


At once would chase the gathering shade,— 


‘Dear mistress, as the golden spray 
Within this lily hides with day, 

Yon wondrous orb of power divine 

Its heart must kiss to make it shine 
each morn; and on the banks of Nile, 
Where once I dwelt a little while, 

A pleasing melody I heard, 

And took to memory with each word.” 


The lily Nenilich beheld, 
Lay where her bosom gently swelled; 
Her slender fingers were inlaced 
About the arm of Pepen, graced 
With raiment beautiful and rare, 
And precious gems beyond compare; 
Fler boat of pleasure, too, was made 
As gorgeous as her fancy bade :— 
But never one who with her dwelt 
Dependent, ever harshness felt. 
With love she smiled on Nenilich, 
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Exclaiming: ‘Clever little witch! 
Sing now, for us, that song 
About the lotus—for, behold! 
The tender petals will enfold 
Its heart to sleep ere long.” 


SONG. 


Fragrant chalice! alabaster 
On a stem of jadeite-green; 
A golden spray its beauteous center— 
Earth no lovelier flower hath seen. 
A poet sang—The sun-god sleeps 
Within the lotus pure and white; 
The drooping lily fondly keeps 
Till Morn awake, its god of light. 
Faint at last with love’s emotion, 
Heart of gold vibrates no more— 
But wafted from creation’s ocean, 
Back to heaven its love will soar. 


“A pretty, tho’ a vain conceit,” 

The Pepen cried, “But thou, my sweet, 
Shalt be rewarded for the lay, 

And for that thou art ever gay,”— 

Thus saying, from her smooth round arm 
She took a rich and valued charm 

To clasp it round the singer’s wrist, 

Who bent her head, and softly kissed 
That hand which ne’er had done a wrong 
To aught that lived—nor weak, nor strong. 


“Klemena! Be not sleepy-eyed :— 
Come, sing of love,” now Pepen cried. 

A slave from Athens sighed: ‘My thought 
Had drifted far away and sought 

The one whose absence I bewail— 

My mother who, without avail, 

I long to see; since harsh defeat 

My valiant countrymen still meet. 
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i) 
eo) 
Go 


O Hellenes! thy shame to learn 

Is anguish!—Yet would I return’— 

Her mind but half expressed, she ceased 

When Pepen—‘Be thy heart appeased. 
My promise unto thee, 

To ask thy freedom from the king, 

Deliverance unto thee will bring,— 
Thou art a guest with me; 

And of thy courtesy we pray 

Of love now sing for us a lay. 


33 


SONG. 


Ah! Love, deceitful sprite, 
Why comest thou to halt my hurrying feet? 
With eager joy I pass thee by to meet 
What things my heart delight. 


Ah! Love, here at my side 
' now entreat thee stay; for wanting thee 
No happiness life giveth unto me;— 


In thee will I confide. 


Ah! Love, thou witching light, 
Whose beams enticing ied to many a net; 
My heart thou fillest now with keen regret, 
Departing from my sight. 


Now Pepen‘Boyhood, prime, and age, 
In turn against the passion rage, 

But !'fe without it barren seems 

Of joys that fill the poet’s dreams.” 


Gay song and mirth resumed their sway 
Beneath the rosy hue 
Of silk that softened every ray, 
And more enchantment threw 
Within that bower, where everything 
Must to the senses pleasure bring— 
While lotus-wine and dainty sweet 
Were served, the rosy lips to meet. 
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O’erbrimmed with joy the days that sped 
Where Pepen ruled her court; 
But ghastly were the fields of dead 
Where stubborn heroes fought. 
Who had the worst, and who the best? 
Pelopa, in such splendor dressed, 
Or they for triumph all athirst, 
And eager on the foe to burst ?— 
Those hardy, ruthless, men of arms 
Who suffered torture and alarms, 
Were surely wearied less than she 
Who glitter constantly must see— 
The dame was thinking, and her mind 
Beheld again that visage kind— 
If he perchance would come 
Once more—So earnest grew her look 
That many on her gazed. She shook 
Her meditations off, and said, 
“Who hath a spell upon us shed 
To turn these maidens dumb?” 
Then laughter on the air rang out, 
While from the shore a watchman’s shout 
Was heard. Said Pepen: “Homeward now 
Let those who follow turn each prow; 
Bid, too, the oarsmen in our train 
Rejoice us with a rowers’ strain.” 


SONG. 


We glide, we glide, 

Above the lake’s unruffled tide. 

We row, we row, 

And smoothly o’er the surface go— 
Echo! echo! 

We sing, we sing, 

And lilies from the water bring. 

We love, we love, 

The goldeu radiance from above— 
© love! sweet love! 

We dip, we dip 

Our oars, avd thro’ the water slip. 
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We sigh, we sigh, 
For life is swiftly flitting by— 
Goodbye! goodbye! 


So came unto the landing place 
The pleasure craft. The populace 
May not intrude too near. 
Where courtiers in their fine array 
Stand waiting ready to obey 
The whims of Pepen dear— 
Who now must be conveyed in ease 
Within the palace gates, by these 
Swift coursers; like the wind they race, 
Their gilded hoofs devouring space. 
Thus sees the friend from far away, 
Yet waiting for a future day 
Departure once again to urge 
Away from Death’s engulfing verge. 
But Cho loves not the noisy street, 
And he hath found a still retreat 
Beyond the city’s vale; 
His simplest needs are there supplied 
And there he roams in country wide, 
Till he shall homeward sail. 


A mountaineer who tills the soil 
Beyond the city’s mad turmoil, 

Speaks thus to Cho who comes his way: 
“This mountain wakes; but yesterday 

Its horrid serpents came below 

To die from many a vigorous blow. 
Look up and see that crooked gap 
Extending far adown its lap. 

Old Homen oft hath stirred and rumbled 
While we have labored on and grumbled. 
This time he seems to settle not, 

But aims to make his stronghold hot. 
Long tremors move the earth since last 
The moon her fullest orb hath past. 

As now we near the month of Zac 

Lord Homen may arouse his pack— 

A mischief-breeding horde! And Ppa, 
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The Breaker, may not be so far 
Away; if once set loose then he 
Will havoc play, as all will see.” 


But ever rambling, pensive went 
The disappointed friend, intent 
On pleading ardently again; 
Still hoping that not all in vain 
Would be his journey to this land 
From Mayach, the ancient strand. 
While strolling on he chanced to meet 
A hermit, sandals on his feet. 
From Cho he learned about the land 
Where Can had led his little band 
In years gone by, and how the race 
Of Atlas there would hold the place 
Of rulers, and the sceptre wield 
With wisdom, and their subjects shield. 
Can’s dying view of what must fall 
On Mu, destroying great and small, 
Was also told,—when thus the sage 
Attention wholly would engage: 
“A sulphurous fume offends the breath 
Of him who nears that mount of death 
To cull a certain flower the dame 
Pepen, kind wench of evil fame, 
Demands. The king, who naught denies 
To her, gives him who thus supplies 

The flower, a generous pay. 
This man, named Ruto, hesitates 
To scale again the crater’s height, 
Where luring death perchance awaits 
To launch destruction and affright 

At no far distant day. 
Yon brooding monster heaves and snores, 
While like a mist his hot breath soars; 
And terrifying rumbles sound 
Below, a tempest in the ground. 
Great Homen’s cauldron boils and bubbles, 
And warns us of approaching troubles; 
For, look you! late the venomed snake 
That breeds aloft, where it doth make 
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Its home quite undisturbed, hath left 
Those haunts in search of lower cleft 
Where gliding to and fro are seen 
Their gleaming coils of black and red. 
Above, rich berries thick abound 

To tempt adventurous feet; but dread 
Of serpent-fang forbids the ground. 
The shifting vipers show, I ween, 
Disaster soon will leap from there— 
Let those who nearby dwell beware. 


“Yon peaks that to the clouds aspire 

We glory in; ’t is said none higher 

Are known to be upon the face 

Of earth; they lend a stately grace 

To this most favored land; more yet, 

The lovely hamlets therein set, 

The meadows, streams, and lakes, found there, 
Attract the wealthy and the fair. 


“Yon city o’er the plain outspread 
Looks not aloft wth thought of dread, 
But pleased beholds on every hand 

The towering peaks which guard this land,— 
Upon the north from Winter’s breath, 
That brings the blossoms early death. 
Behold those giants east and south,— 
Once they, from out each flaming mouth 
Disgorged their inwards parts which spread, 
Transforming Mu into a bed 

Of death. So very long have they 

In silent grandeur stood, to-day 

None think they might again belch forth 
Foul smoke, like Hakol on the north. 
But they who sometimes lend an ear 

To those for whom the future’s clear, 
Distrust this slumber long and deep 

Of craters out of which may leap 
Destruction that within doth lie, 
Increasing as the time goes by.” 

He ceased, and left the flowery spot 

To rest within his favorite grot. 
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Like smiling lips that silence keep 

While treachery dark behind them sleep, 
Those rounded cones by sunbeams kissed 
Stood mutely where the valley mist 
Reached not; but hid within them lay, 
Awaiting their exultant day, 

The brooding forces, storing fast 

Great furnaces that would at last 

Assert their awful, mighty birth, 

By devastating all the earth. 


Not many days had drifted by 

When Cho went cityward to try 

If he might now persuade the dame 

To chance her life upon the sea, 

Before the doom of promised flame 
Should burst, as prophets could foresee. 
But Fortune turned away averse 

To his intent; he might not reach 

The friend whose ear he would beseech— 
Gadeirus frequent must converse 

With her. Cho waited patiently, 

But ’t was decreed that never he 

Again would reach her side to plead 
That she from coming death might speed. 
Here pause we, that tradition’s page 

A moment may our thought engage. 


Athena, in the days long past 

A state had founded, to outlast 

The little nations that must die 

Ere grown, and soon forgotten lie. 
This daughter of great Zeus then 
Her name bestowed upon the men 
To her heart dear, and Athens throve 
Protected by her power and love. 


Of years a thousand rolled away 

Ere she—upon the banks of Nile 

Called Neith—again on earth would play, 
Eternal leisure to beguile; 

So founded Sais at the head 
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Of Egypt’s Delta, whence the flow 
Of Nilus to the sea must go. 
Thereafter these fine cities both 
Extolled her in each sacred oath; 
While those who dwelt in Sais, claimed 
Affinity with Athens famed. 
The noblest and the fairest race 
Were those of Athens. Every grace 
The gods to mortal man could lend 
Was theirs; for these could none transcend 
In excellence of laws; 
In noble and in valorous deeds; 
And in the wisdom that concedes 
Full justices in each cause. 
In arts of peace triumphant they; 
In war to none they yielded sway. 
Their prodigies of valor set 
A record time would not forget. 


But greatest of these all, was told 
Their action, marvellously bold, 

When from the vasty deep beyond 
Came forth a power to all oppress, 
Enslave, and grant to none redress, 
To cries for pity ne’er respond. 

That empire vast o’er islands spread, 
E’en to a distant continent; 

In Lybia too and Egypt, dread 

Seized those who ’neath its force were bent. 
Athenian courage, skill, and arms, 
Must quell forever these alarms— 
Tho’ allies their alliegiance broke, 

A sterner valor this awoke ;— 

What hero recked of loss or gain 
When Athens triumph would attain— 
Extremities of cruel woe, 

Calamities and deathly throe; 

None faltered of those legions bold; 
And never were their names enscrolled. 
But in Olympus rang their praise 
When out of overwhelming frays 
They wrested triumph from defeat, 
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And saved from tyrant thrall 
The hosts that waited awful fate ;— 
Those too with Heracles Gate 
Were freedom given, all. 
Alas! that in the Deluge near 
These heroes were to disappear. 


Atlantis aimed to overthrow 

Athens and Sais at one blow; 

That all the wealth within the Strait 
Victorious greed might satiate. 

And wile triumphant pageants trod 
Atlantean soil, on foreign sod 

Untired legions, rank on rank, 

Harassed the foe upon the bank 

Whose slopes had oft been dark with blood; 
Cleansed ever by the ocean flood. 


Atlantis still would onward rush, 
Nor pause until her power must crush 
What nations dwelt within the gates 
Of Hercules, whose wealth awaits 
To gratify the lustful greed 

That gorges while its victims bleed. 


Atlantis, blessed with means untold, 
And harboring within its fold 

The sturdy ones of many lands, 
Could muster countless willing bands. 
The city crowned by sacred height 
Gave nobly of its wealth and might; 
For now combatants would be led 

By princes whom the foe must dread. 


Unstinted was the substance spent 
To furnish those who seaward went. 
Each city gave its generous share; 
While Maya, chiefest one, had care 
Ten thousand chariots to provide 
With steeds, and others to bestride. 


Unnumbered bows and arrows, slings, 
Whose stones the victim earthward brings. 
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A DREAM OF ATLANTIS 


Swords long and short, broad axes, spears, 
Are stored in every ship that clears; 
Long javelines stack on stack were piled 
By seamen who this task reviled. 

Great catapults were safely stored 

Within the vessels going abroad— 

By hundreds these would plow the wave; 
And triremes many, manned by brave, 
Intrepid, toilers of the main— 

All hoping to return again. 

One great ship bore the dregs of earth— 
Sent forth to die, or prove their worth :— 
From out the prisons of the land 

These felons, on a distant strand, 

Would be vouchsafed a chance to win 
Their life, or perish for their sin. 

Thus sailed afar the prince, the knave 
And warriors :—most would find a grave, 
Or sink beneath the ocean wave. 





DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


There are all degrees of proficiency in knowledge of the 
world. It is sufficient to our present purpose to indicate three. 
One class live to the utility of the symbol, esteeming health and 
wealth a final good. Another class lives above this mark to the 
beauty of the symbol, as the poet and artist and the naturalist 
and man of science. A third class live above the beauty of the 
symbol to the beauty of the thing signified; these are wise men. 
The first class have common sense; the second, taste; and the 
third, spiritual perception. Once in a long time, a man tra- 
verses the whole scale, and sees and enjoys the symbol solidly, 
then also has a clear eye for its beauty, and lastly, whilst he 
pitches his tent on this sacred voleanic isle of nature, does not 
offer to build houses and barns thereon,—reverencing the splen- 
dor of the God which he sees bursting through each chink and 
cranny. 

—FE\merson, ‘‘ Prudence.’’ 








EXPERIENCE AND ITS RESULTS. 
By J. B. Gray. 


F a philosopher were asked: ‘‘ What of all the riches of earth 
and Heaven do you covet for your own?’’ his answer would 
probably be: ‘‘ Wisdom above all else.’’ 

What is Wisdom? It is the right use of knowledge. 
And what is knowledge? It is the result of experience. And, 
again, What is experience? Jt is living. It may be likened 
to the sparks emitted from the friction of the fast moving emery 
wheel on the steel bar held in the hand of the mechanic. Every 
act of living calls forth experience of one kind or another. The 
first trial of anything is an experience, though it may make no 
lasting impression, though it may not be converted into know- 
ledge now; and yet, each experience, faint though its effect may 
be, is stored away in the mind to be later brought out and 
reviewed. How many of us have lived through some period 
of life that was rich in lessons for us, without in any way profit- 
ing by them. Perhaps years afterward we again go through 
the same experience, and like a flash it comes to us—the lesson 
that was meant for our betterment. We cry out: ‘‘How foolish 
we were not to have seen it then and saved ourselves all this 
pain and suffering.’’ 

The mind, manas, is the principle in man that profits by ex- 
perience, but we may pass through the same experience many 
times before the mind does profit by it. The thing itself may not 
be recognized by the mind to such an extent that it becomes 
a lesson. For instance, one may stand by a window and see 
various vehicles passing on the street, and yet if he were asked 
to mention what he saw, would say: ‘‘Oh, I don’t know; I wasn’t 
paying attention.’’ In the same way, the mind is not always on 
the alert, not always in the watch tower ready to take down the 
message. Why isthis? ‘‘Why,’’ you ask, ‘‘do not we profit 
by each and every experience that comes our way?’’ I will tell 
vou: ‘‘ Because it does not hurt enough.’’ If some one throws 
a ball of cotton at you, striking you, you laugh. Suppose it 
should be a stone of the same size that struck you. This does 
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not arouse any mirth on your part; furthermore you make up 
your mind to keep out of your antagonist’s way in the future. 
If the balls had all been cotton, you might have stood the fus- 
illade for an indefinite time with a smile, but the fact that it 
hurt, changed the situation. 

Man is so constituted that he either will not or cannot learn 
without pain and suffering. As we look around us and see the 
different personalities, we are sometimes aroused to envy this 
one and that one their disposition. Even-tempered, generous, 
self sacrificing, noble; we say: ‘‘Why could we not have that 
delightful personality. Life would be so much easier.’’ Think 
you that that very disposition was a gift or an inheritance from 
their parents? An inheritance it was surely, but their own. 
In the past ages they were working at it, hewing it out, while 
perchance you were idle, or working to produce the personality 
which you now have. The experiences which came to that soul 
were stored up; the mind, ever alert, ever watchful, pointed out 
the approaching danger, saying: ‘‘You have been there before, 
take care how you act, don’t get hurt again.’’ And the person- 
ality obeys, passes the dangerous point, and is master of the sit- 
uation. That is what it means to be a conqueror; that is what 
it means to have character, to be a power in this world—to pos- 
sess knowledge. Knowledge gained only by having been through 
the difficulty, or facing the danger or temptation, whatever it 
may be; meeting that same danger or temptation again and 
saying: ‘‘No, | know you, I have fallen once, I have paid the 
price. You no longer have any power over me.”’ 

Can we learn by another’s experience? No, never. The- 
osophy teaches that the soul must at some time pass through the 
gamut of human experiences. It is not a pleasant thought to 
contemplate that any of us, so comfortable and well-dressed, so 
satisfied with ourselves and our surroundings, might possibly 
have committed crimes, or picked pockets, or have been drunk- 
ards; but how else can we account for the fact that these things 
do not allure. We might lay it to environment and heredity, 
and in seorn refuse to believe it possible that we were ever a 
thief or a drunkard; but there have been many who were born 
of just as good parents as we, whose lives were just as tenderly 
sheltered as ours and whose future was just as assured, who 
have fallen from the path. There is but one logical explana- 
tion, and that is, that the soul was ignorant of that phase of life, 
that in its everlasting thirst for knowledge it stumbled upon that 
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experience in the dark and fell. And the great lesson to be 
learned from this is, Do not judge too hastily. 

How dare we stand in judgment unless we are willing that 
we shall be dealt with for our every wrong thought and act as 
it deserves, or unless we know that we have risen above that sin, 
or allsin. Andif we have risen above all sin, we shall like the 
Leader of us all, be the last to cast the stone. 

How often must an experience along a certain line of action 
be repeated before knowledge therefrom results? 

Until the mind takes note of it. As the man at the window 
looked without seeing, so the mind can live through experience 
after experience, but unless there is a mental note taken, no 
warning sign will be posted up, and the traveler will probably 
stumble in the dark the next time. 

If we are kept in after school for our mis-spelled words, 
if we are punished for our mistakes in life, we will probably 
remember next time. You will say: ‘‘ We always do pay, some- 
time.’’ Yes, that is true. No one escapes the payment, and 
the more bitter the experience, the quicker the payment, the 
sooner school is out, and the soul is free. 

What shall determine the right use of this knowledge gained 
through experience? Whence comes wisdom? What part of 
man is it that exercises the judgment so as to use this knowledge 
rightfully? It is the ray from above, called in Theosophy the 
divine spirit. It is the Divine Intelligence, of which there is 
but the faintest spark in man. Our purpose here in life is, 
whether we are aware of it or not, to increase that spark, to 
so garner from the passing days and years experiences that 
mean something that will lead to the full development toward 
ultimate consciousness. 











HAPPINESS. 


Speculative gentlemen we have seen more than once almost 
forget their wine in arguing whether Happiness was the chief 
end of man. The most ery out, with Pope: ‘‘Happiness, our 
being’s end and aim,’’ and ask whether it is even conceivable 
that we should follow any other. How comes it, then, ery the Op- 
position, that the gross are happier than the refined; that even 
though we know them to be happier, we would not change places 
with them? Is it not written, Increase of knowledge is increase 
of sorrow? And yet also written, in characters still more inef- 
faceable, Pursue knowledge, attain clear vision, as the beginning 
of all good? Were your doctrine right, for what should we 
struggle with our whole might, for what pray to Heaven, if not 
that the ‘‘malady of thought’’ might be utterly stifled within us, 
and a power of digestion and secretion, to which that of the tiger 
were trifling, be imparted instead thereof? Whereupon the others 
deny that thought is a malady; that increase of knowledge is in- 
crease of sorrow; that Aldermen have a sunnier life than Aris- 
totle’s, though the Stagyrite himself died exclaiming, F'oede 
mundum intravi, anxius via, perturbatus morior; ete., ete.: and 
thus the argument circulates, and the bottles stand still. 

So far as that Happiness-question concerns the symposia of 
speculative gentlemen,—the rather as it really is a good enduring 
hacklog whereon to chop logic, for tnose so minded,—we with 
great willingness leave it resting on its own bottom. But there 
are earnest natures for whom Truth is no plaything, but the 
staff of life; men whom the ‘‘solid reality of things’’ will not 
carry forward; who, when the ‘‘inward voice’’ is silent in them, 
are powerless, nor will the loud huzzaing of millions supply the 
want of it. To these men, seeking anxiously for guidance; feel- 
ing that did they once clearly see the right, they would follow it 
cheerfully to weal or to woe, comparatively careless which; to 
these men the question, what is the proper aim of man, has a 
deep and awful interest. 

For the sake of such, it may be remarked that the origin of 
this argument, like that of every other argument under the sun, 
lies in the confusion of language. If Happiness mean Welfare, 
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there is no doubt but all men should and must pursue their Wel- 
fare, that is to say, pursue what is worthy of their pursuit. But if, 
on the other hand, Happiness mean, as for most men it does, 
‘‘agreeable sensations,’’ Enjoyment refined or not, then must we 
observe that there is a doubt; or rather that there is a certainty 
the other way. Strictly considered, this truth, that man has in 
him something higher than a Love of Pleasure, take Pleasure in 
what sense you will, has been the text of all true Teachers and 
Preachers, since the beginning of the world; and in one or an- 
other dialect, we may hope, will continue to be preached and 
taught till the world end. 
Carlyle, Schiller. 





TRUTH APPEARS AFTER THOUGHT ONLY. 


What is the hardest task in the world? Tothink. I would 
put myself in the attitude to look in the eye an abstract truth, 
and I cannot. I blench and withdraw on this side and on that. 
I seem to know what he meant who said, No man can see God 
face to face and live. For example, a man explores the basis 
of civil government. Let him intend his mind without respite, 
without rest, in one direction. His best heed long time avails 
him nothing. Yet thoughts are flitting before him. We all 
but apprehend, we dimly forebode the truth. We say I will 
walk abroad, and the truth will take form and clearness to me. 
We go forth, but cannot find it. It seems as if we needed only 
the stillness and composed attitude of the library to seize the 
thought. But we come in, and are as far from it as at first. 
Then, in a moment, and unannounced, the truth appears. A 
certain wandering light appears, and is the distinction, the prin- 
ciple, we wanted. But the oracle comes because we had previously 
laid siege to the shrine. It seems as if the law of the intellect 
resembled that law of nature by which we now inspire, now ex- 
pire the breath; by which the heart now draws in, then hurls out 
the blood,—the law of undulation. So now you must labor with 
your brains, and now you must forbear your activity and see 
what the great Soul showeth. 

—Emerson, ‘‘Intellect.”’ 
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THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR—THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


By NurwHo pE MANHAR. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for 
the first time wholly translated into English, with notes, 
references and expository remarks. 


(Continued from page 254.) 


the command of God, the world became affiliated with 

poverty until the advent of Noah, who, through the sacri- 

fice he offered up, caused it to regain its normal fer- 
tility.’’ 

Said Rabbi Jose, ‘‘the earth recovered its fertility, but did 
not become freed from the infection of the serpent until Israel 
stood at the foot of Mount Sinai and was united with the Tree of 
Life. And if they had not broken the law, there would have 
been no death in the world, Israel having become purified. 
When they sinned through their idolatry of the calf, the first ta- 
bles of the law that freed it from the power and influence of the 
serpent or ‘the end of all flesh’ were broken. When the Levites 
rose up to slaughter and kill, the Israelites engaged in idolatrous 
worship the serpent who is the same as the destroying angel, 
placed himself at their head, but was unable to inflict any in- 
jury on them, as they were protected by certain amulets that 
made them impervious to his attacks. And only when God said 
unto Moses, ‘Put off thy ornaments from thee’ was the serpent 
able to smite them as it is written, ‘And the children of Israel 
stripped themselves of their ornaments by Mount Horeb’ (Ex. 
XXXIII. 5). Why is the word here used vaithnatzelon (they 
were despoiled) and not vainatzelon (stripped off). It is in or- 
der to show that the Israelites. deprived and despoiled of the 
protecting ornaments (amulets or pentacles) they had affixed on 
themselves at Mount Sinai when receiving the law, fell under the 
influence of the serpent who had now the power to afflict them.’’ 

Said Rabbi Hiya: ‘‘ Why, if Noah was just and upright did 
not death disappear out of the world? It was because it was not 


S AID Rabbi Hiya ‘‘Since the day that Adam transgressed 
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altogether purified and freed from the infection of the serpent. 
Moreover, the antedeluvians had lost all faith and belief in the 
existence of the Holy One and were really atheists and given 
up to the worship and service of the evil one, who after the del- 
uge caused men to sin in a similar manner to those who lived be- 
fore it, for the holy law that constitutes the Tree of Life was 
not revealed on earth by the Holy One until Israel stood at the 
foot of Mount Sinai. Noah was, therefore, unable to suppress 
death in the world, but rather, after his exit from the ark con- 
tributed to its continuance and perpetuity therein, as it is writ- 
ten, ‘and he drank of the wine and was drunken; and he lay 
naked in his tent’’’’ (Gen. IX. 21). 


Kabbalistic Explanation of the Feast of Tabernacles and The 
Loulab. 


As Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jose travelled onwards, they be- 
held a stranger approaching them whom they judged by his ap- 
pearance, to be an Israelite. After saluting him they asked 
‘“Who art thou?’’ ‘‘I am,’’ he replied, ‘‘a resident of the vil- 
lage of Ramin and as the feast of Tabernacles is coming on I 
have been specially deputed to prepare the Loulab and am there- 
fore on my way to cut down palm branches and prepare them 
according to ancient and legal custom. After walking a little 
together, the stranger turning to them said, ‘‘Do you know why 
the Loulab must consist of four different objects in order to 
secure the blessing of rain upon the earth?’’ ‘*With Students 
of the Secret Doctrine,’’ they answered, ‘‘it has often been a 
subject of much discussion, but if you know anything that will 
further enlighten us, we pray you to impart it unto us.’’ 

Then spoke again the stranger and said, ‘‘The village in 
which I live, though small and in an obscure loeality, is distin- 
guished by the residence of students of the Secret Doctrine and 
also of a master, Rabbi Isaac, son of Jose of Melrozaba, who 
daily gives discourses and lessons on occult subjects from which 
we always gather knowledge new and most interesting. Once 
when conversing with him, he stated that during the Feast of 
Tabernacles the Israelites are exalted and pre-eminent above 
all other people and nations of the world and therefore we carry 





‘The theosophical meaning of which words is, that through indulgence in sen- 
sual delights or pleasures of sense, he lost and became bereft of that bright aural 
halo resulting from harmony and close union between the higher and lower selves 
and which had once distinguished him from the rest of mankind.—N. de M. 
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the Loulab in hand as a trophy of victory over them, inasmuch 
as only from Israel, do the great chiefs of idolatrous nations 
receive and participate in the blessings that descend from heaven. 
These chiefs or governing angels are called in scripture ‘‘ hamay- 
im hazzedonim’ (the proud waters) as it is written ‘Then had 
the proud waters gone over our soul. Blessed be the Lord who 
hath not given us as a prey to their teeth.’ (Ps. CX XIV. 5.) The 
four components of the Loulab (the palm, willow, myrtle and 
citron) correspond to the four letters of the sacred name | H V H 
by which Israel is exalted above all other nations and to whom 
is owing the descent of water to serve as libations upon the 
altar of sacrifice. EFrom the beginning of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles to Cippur or day of expiation, the Holy One sits and 
judges the world, during which period, the Serpent no longer 
appears before Him as man’s accuser, being attracted to the 
goat that is offered unto him and therefore heedless of anything 
of a sacred character. So is it with him when a goat is offered 
to him at the time of new moon. For this reason, the children 
of Israel pray then the Holy One to grant them remission and 
forgiveness of their sins.’’ 


THe Occu.tisM or SACRIFICES. 


There is yet another subject the knowledge of which is 
only imparted to those who are conversant with the teachings 
and wisdom of the Secret Doctrine. From all others I am pro- 
hibited and forbidden to discourse thereon. ‘‘What may that 
be?’’ asked Rabbi Jose. ‘‘I cannot,’’ said the stranger, ‘‘di- 
vulge it unless | am assured of your fitness to receive it.’’ 
Travelling on together in silence, he turned to them and said: 
‘When the moon approaches the sun, the Holy One by his power 
revives the North and attracts it to himself in love; whilst the 
South revives itself. When the influences of these two combine 
and blend together; then occurs the conjunction of the two lu- 
minaries. When the sun rises in the east it attracts the influ- 
ences of these two cardinal quarters and reflects them upon the 
moon at full. The approximation and conjunction of the sun 
and moon are analogous to that of the male and female. The 
law of attraction prevails throughout the universe, in the world 
above as in the world below and is expressed in the aphorism— 
‘‘as above so below.’’ As the right side of the sephirotie tree 
stands for love, the attractive principle, so does the left stand 
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for rigour or the principle of repulsion personified by the ser- 
pent from whom emanate all impurity and corruption and death. 
It draws and attracts all who are receptive of its evil influence. 

Now when the North is not revived by the Holy One, the 
moon becomes drawn to the left side and in order to prevent this, 
Israel is obliged to sacrifice a goat in which the serpent de- 
lighted, lets go his hold of that luminary that then begins to 
shine and daily increase in light and splendour. ‘Thus on the 
day of atonement when the serpent or Evil One is engaged with 
the goat offered unto it, the moon freed from its evil influence 
undertakes to defend and protect Israel as a mother watches 
over the safety and welfare of her child. Then it is that the 
Holy One grants his blessings with remission and pardon of 
sins. During the Feast of Tabernacles the influence of the 
right side of the Sephirotic tree so attracts the moon that she 
attains its fulness and heavenly blessings are showered upon 
the tutelary guardians of pagan nations on earth in order to 
preclude them from imagining they have any right to share in 
those that are reserved and allotted to Israel. During its rise 
and fall the visible disk of the moon symbolises those blessings 
that are bestowed upon Israel, but the obscured part, those of 
idolatrous nations. When the moon however is at the full, 
Israel receives and profits from the full tide of blessings from 
heaven and therefore it is written ‘‘On the eighth day there 
shall be an ‘‘abzereth’’ amongst you (Num. XXVIII. 15) the 
word abzereth here meaning as the Targum translates it ‘‘a re- 
union’’ in order that the divine in all their fulness and extent 
may descend upon Israel asa whole. On this day, Israel prays 
to the Holy One for the blessing of rain not only for themselves 
but also all other nations. This feast peculiar to Israel is referred 
to in the words of seripture ‘‘My beloved is mine and I am 
his’’ or its attendant blessings are shared in by no other nation; 
in the dispensing of which the Holy One is like unto a King who 
invites his friends to a banquet on a certain day. After reflec- 
tion, the monarch says to himself, ‘‘! wish to enjov myself with 
the company of my friends but in sending invitations to my gov- 
ernors, and chiefs and rulers of provinces I am afraid these will 
he so numerous as to interfere with and lessen my enjoyment.’’ 
What did the King do? He first regaled his official guests 
with the usual meats and vegetables, and after their departure 
well filled and satisfied, he sat down at the table laden with the 
hest and most delicious viands and after his friends hed feasted 
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thereon, he further added to their pleasure by granting the re- 
quests they made unto him and so the banquet passed off pleas- 
antly and without any exhibition of ill-feeling or discontent. 
In a similar manner the Holy One acts with Israel and therefore 
scripture saith, ‘‘on the eighth day shall be your abzereth (com- 
ing together) that is, for the reception of blessings to be partici- 
pated in only by yourselves.’’ Amongst the requisites used 
during the Feast of Tabernacles, were the palm and the citron. 
During every day of the feast, Jews with a citron in their left 
hand and in their right a bundle of branches viz: one of the palm 
tree and two of the willow and myrtle, pass around the altar 
exclaiming seven times, in memory of the conquest of Jericho 
and hence ealled the Great Hosanna. In preparing the Loulab, 
the stem of the branches was covered over with palm leaves. 
If it was dry or withered, crooked or split in the least, it was 
considered worthless. It must be fresh and green, smooth and 
without burr or blemish. It was encircled with sprigs of willow 
and myrtle each of which must have three leaves otherwise the 
Loulab was Posoul. 

Then said Rabbi Hiya and Rabbi Jose to the stranger, ‘‘ This 
has indeed been a most pleasant and interesting journey; blessed 
are they who delight to study the Secret Doctrine.’’ Then em- 
bracing him, Rabbi Jose exclaimed, ‘‘Surely thou art of the 
number of those referred to in Scripture ‘‘ And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord and great shall be the abundance 
of their peace’’ (Ps. LIV. 14). Proceeding on their way, they 
at last sat down and rested themselves. 


‘A Vexata Questio in Brsiicat PuHImo.oey.”’ 


The stranger began speaking again. ‘‘Know you,’’ said 
he, ‘‘why the sacred name I. H. V. H. is found mentioned in 
the verse, ‘‘Then Jehovah rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from heaven’’ (Gen. XIX. 24) instead of the 
divine name Alhim which is exclusively used in connection with 
the account of the deluge? Listen to the explanation handed 
down by tradition through the masters of the Secret Doctrine. 
Wherever the name Jehovah is found in Seripture it designates 
the Holy One sitting and presiding over the members of his 
executive tribunal of justice. But when Alhim is used, it refers 
to his tribunal only. At the destruction of these two cities 
involving but a small part of the world, Jehovah acted along 
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with his judicial executive whilst at the deluge when the whole 
world perished only the members of it were concerned in carry- 
ing out the divine decrees. If it is objected, that the whole 
world of human beings was not destroyed, inasmuch as Noah 
and his family were preserved from perishing, what differenti- 
ates the punishment of the deluge from that inflicted upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah. Our reply is, that Noah by his entry and inclu- 
sion in the ark became sequestered from mankind as a whole 
which was destroyed by the operation of the Alhim, whilst the 
overthrow of the cities of the plain was accomplished openly 
by Jehovah in concert with His celestial tribunal. 

The mystery of this difference is referred to in the words 
‘‘The Lord was seated at the time of the flood’’ (Ps. XXLX. 10). 
What does the word yeshab (was seated) really mean? but that 
He was alone and by Himself at the time the deluge occurred; 
which interpretation unless corroborated by other texts in 
scripture, we would not have dared to apply to the Divine Being 
and therefore conclude that the Holy One was not conjoined 
with the members of his justiciary tribunal, the Alhim in the 
destruction of the world by the deluge. That this view is cor- 
rect is further proved by the use of the word yasheb in Lev. 
XIII. 46. ‘‘He shall dwell alone (yasheb) without the camp 
shall be his habitation.’’? Thus it was that Noah hidden in the 
ark, escaped the general destruction and after divine justice had 
been appeased, we read that then the Alhim remembered or 
thought of Noah (Gen. VIII. 1). From these remarks we infer 
that the Holy One punishes sometimes openly and sometimes 
in seecret,—openly when acting with and through the Alhim 
whose jurisdiction extends over and throughout the world— 
secretly when sitting in that celestial sphere whence descends 
all the blessings of heaven. Knowing this we can understand 
why the precious goods a man hides are sources of blessings 
whilst those that are visible and perceived by all excite envy and 
covetousness through the influence of the demon known as Ra-ain 
(evil eye).’’* 

As the stranger ceased speaking Rabbi Jose was delighted 
and exclaimed, ‘‘blessed are we students of Rabbi Simeon 
through whose teachings and instruction we have been able to 
understand and coinprehend what has just been imparted to us. 
Truly this stranger has been divinely directed and sent to in- 
struct us in the Secret Doctrine concerning truths and teachings 





*This opinion is frequently expressed in the Ta?mud: see Gract Bathra fol. 6. 
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the most ennobling and sublime.’’ On reaching the dwelling of 
Rabbi Simeon they related to him all that the stranger has said 
unto them whereon after listening to them he replied, ‘‘well and 
truly hath the stranger spoken.”’ 


‘CK ABBALISTIC EXPLANATION OF THE GoAT AZAZEL.’’ 


Rabbi Eleazar whilst sitting in presence of his father Rabbi 
Simeon, spake and said, ‘‘the demon called ‘the end of all flesh’ 
doth it take pleasure and receive any advantage from the sacri- 
fices of Israel or not?’’ 

Whereupon Rabbi Simeon replied ‘‘ Yea truly, both heaven 
above and earth below are benefited. Observe that priests (co- 
hanim) Levites and Israel are collectively termed Adam when 
imbued with the same holy will and desire to, offer up a sacrifice 
either of a sheep, an ox or any other animal. Before so doing, 
however, they must make confession and expiate their sins of 
word, though and deed, for then only are sacrifices of any avail 
and become charged with the sins confessed as was the ease with 
the Azazel or scapegoat driven forth into the wilderness bearing 
the sins of the congregation of Israel, as it is written—‘and 
Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the goat and 
confess over it all the iniquities of the children of Israel and 
all their transgressions, putting them upon the head of the goat 
and shall send him away by the hand of a fit man into the wilder- 
ness.’’ (Lev. XVI. 21). It is the same with other sacrifices. When 
placed upon the altar they become charged with the good deeds 
and thoughts, as also of the sins and evil thoughts of the sacri- 
ficer, each of them ascending to its own appropriate place on high 
and distinguished as emanations from a man’s higher self and 
denominated Adam or from his animal or lower nature and ealled 
‘‘hbehemoth’’ (beastly). This distinction is referred to in scrip- 
ture, ‘‘Thou savest both man (adam) and beast.’’ (Ps. XXXVI. 
6). Offerings of unleavened cakes and all other comestibles are 
for attracting the Holy Spirit and inducing it to operate through 
the service of the priest, the chanting of Levites and the prayers 
of the worshippers. In the oil and wheat of such offerings, none 
of the expeditive angels of retribution can participate so that 
they are unable to add to the severity of their afflicting judg- 
ments, being attracted for the time being by the offerings of ani- 
mals. This is why sacrifices of both kinds take place at one and 
the same time, in accordance with the injunctions of the Secret 
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Doctrine that gratitude and thankfulness the true elements of 
every oblation and sacrifice may ascend on high pure and sincere 
before the Almighty and thus obtain responsive blessings. 


‘‘Rappr SrmEon’s REFLECTIONS ON THE SUPREME AND ITs UNION 
Witn Human Sou .s.’’ 


Said Rabbi Simeon, during prayer, I raise my hands on high 
as a token and expression of the gratitude of my will nature that 
goeth up to the almighty supreme Being whose essence is Will 
infinite and beyond all human comprehension. He is the great 
Beginning, the mystery of all mysteries. All created things in 
the universe are but emanations from Him who is the height of 
height that neither man nor angel can approach unto, nor hath 
ever seen or can see its origin and source. In vain the mind of 
man attempts to fly towards the omnipotent Will Being of which 
it is a fraction infinitesimal and infinitely small. Vain are all 
efforts to grasp and comprehend Thought Supreme and eternal, 
as we sink confounded, overwhelmed with feelings of awe in- 
effable. Yet though the height Divine remains eternally in- 
visible to human vision, it manifests its presence and operates 
within the minutes and hours chiefly within the soul of man with 
whose natural light it blends whenever its aspirations and 
thoughts tend towards and are centered on the great source of 
all being and creation, the primal light that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. Between the enlightened human 
soul and the great Beginning are nine palaces or grades of 
evolutionary development two Kabbalah are designated Sephi- 
roth whose culmination is Kether or The Crown. These grades, 
palaces or sephiroth call them as we may, are not entities but 
modes or stages of ascent towards union with the Divine Will 
and their respective lights are but the luminous reflection of the 
Divine Thought. Though nine in number, they are really one in 
this sense, they are derivations of the great Thought without 
which they could not exist and can never be but imperfect and ob- 
scure representations of the Divine Entity that must remain 
always unknown in its sublimity and transcendency beyond all 
human comprehension. Through these palaces the enlightened 
soul enters by continuous aspirations and thus they become the 
intermediaries to it between the known and unknown, between the 
comprehensible and the incomprehensible. Within them are hid- 
den all the great spiritual mysteries and realities that to human- 
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ity as at present must remain objects of faith rather than of rea- 
son and intellectual perception. Only by the enlightened soul can 
they become cognised in its gradual ascension through them on 
its way to the great and transcendent Being termed The Eternal, 
The Everlasting One. But this cannot be effected only as it be- 
comes receptive of and imbued with the light and splendor of the 
Sephiroth Binah (Doctrine Intelligence) by which it is brought 
into union with the Divine and enters into the enjoyment of the 
Beatific Vision. From these observations we are better able to 
understand and penetrate into the meaning and mysteries of 
sacrifices in general which as mere rites and ceremonies have no 
intrinsic efficacy. Only when they are the expression of the 
soul gradually becoming purified and enlightened by and through 
its higher self are they a means of spiritual ascension in the 
divine life which is the true light of mankind assimilating and 
bringing it into closer relationship with the divine, Eternal I Am 
in whose presence there is fulness of joy and at whose right hand 
there are pleasures forevermore. 

This union and harmony between the finite and the infinite, 
the human and the divine, God and man is the highest and deepest 
of mysteries, the mystery of all ages since the creation of the 
world. Happy are they in this world and the world to come who 
have attained unto a knowledge of it. Observe furthermore that 
the destroying angel known as ‘‘the end of all flesh’’ derives 
benefit and pleasure from acts of charity in this sense, that as 
such acts and deeds of charity and gratitude are a source of joy 
to the angels on high, so the material part of sacrifices symbolis- 
ing the element of the impurity and imperfection of human 
nature becomes a source of strength and enjoyment to the in- 
ferior orders of spirits and this being the case, the Holy Spirit 
Israel’s Watcher that neither slumbers nor sleeps, provides 
against their troubling her children and preventing their good 
deeds from becoming perfect and freed from impure thoughts. 


To be continued. 








Societies 
advancing 


“Does the belonging to Secret 
have the effect of retarding or 
the mind in its evolution?” 

Membership in a secret society will 
prevent the mind from or assist it in 
its development according to the nature 
and development of that particular 
mind and the kind of Secret Society 
of which that one is a member. All 
societies may be classed under 
two heads: those whose object is to 
train the mind and body for psychic 
and for spiritual purposes, and those 
whose object is physical and material 
benefit. People sometimes form them- 
selves into what may be said to be 
a third class, which is made up of the 
societies which teach psychic develop- 
ment and claim communication with 
spiritual beings. It is said that strange 
phenomena are produced in their cir- 
cles and sittings. They also claim to 
have and to be able to confer on whom 
they see fit, physical advantages over 
others. <All these should come under 
the second class, because their object 
will be found to be sensual and phy- 
Sical. 


secret 


The secret societies of the first class 
are few as compared to the second class; 
of these few only a small percent- 
age really help the mind in its spiritual 
development. Under this first class are 
included societies of religious bodies 
who try to assist their members in 
spiritual awakening and _ unfolding— 
who have no such objects as political 
training or military instruction or in- 
struction in business methods—and also 
organizations of a philosophical and 
religious basis. Those who are of par- 
ticular religious faiths may be bene- 
fited by belonging to a secret society 
within that faith if the objects of the 
society do not allow the mind to be 
kept in darkness and do not prevent 
it from acquiring knowledge. Before 
one of any faith joins a secret society 
of his faith he should inquire well into 
their objects and methods. There are 
many secret societies within each of 
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the these 


Some of 
Secret societies keep their members in 
ignorance concerning the knowledge of 
life, and they prejudice their members 


large religions. 


against other faiths. Such secret so- 
cieties can do great harm to the minds 
of their individual members. 
prejudicial training and 
ignorance may so warp, stultify and 
cloud the mind that it will require 
many lives of pain and sorrow to rec- 
tify the Which it 
been lead into committing. 


Such 
enforced 


wrongs may have 
Those who 
have religious convictions of their own 
regarding a religion, may be benefited 
by belonging to a secret society of that 
religion if the objects and methods of 
that society meet with the approval 
of that mind, and as long as that par- 
ticular mind belongs to or is being edu- 
cated in that particular religion. The 
religions of the world represent the 
different schools in which some minds 
are trained or educated for spiritual 
development. When one feels that a 
religion satisfies the spiritual longings 
of his mind, he belongs in the class of 
Spiritual life which that religion repre- 


sents. When a religion no longer sup- 
plies what is generally called the 


spiritual food of the mind, or when one 
begins to question “the truths” of his 
religion, it is a sign that he no longer 
belongs to it or that he is being sepa- 
rated from it. If one doubts, if he is 
dissatisfied with and denounces the 
teachings of his religion without hav- 
ing other reasons than dumb and ig- 
norant discontent, this is a sign that 
his mind is being closed to spiritual 
light and growth and that he is fall- 
ing below his class in spiritual life. On 
the other hand, if the mind feels that 
his particular religion or the religion in 
Which he was born is narrow and 
cramped and if it does not satisfy or 
answer the questions of life that his 
mind yearns to know, this is a sign 
that his mind is unfolding and growing 
out of that class which is represented 
by that particular religion and it 
shows that his mind demands some- 
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thing which will supply the mental or 
spiritual food which it needs for con- 
tinued growth. All secret societies 
under the first class, which have as 
their object the development of psychic 
tendencies, will retard the mind be- 
cause all things of the psychic nature 
have to do with the senses and bring 
the mind under the dominion of the 
senses. 


The secret societies of the second 
class are made up of those organiza- 
tions whose objects are the attainment 
of political, social, financial and mer- 
cenary advantages. Under this class 
come the fraternal and the benevolent 
societies, those who are secretly or- 
ganized to overthrow a government, or 
those who band themselves together 
for purposes of blackmail, murder or 
sensual and vicious indulgences. One 
may easily tell whether or not any of 
these will assist or retard the develop- 
ment of his mind if he knows its aims 
and objects. 


The idea of secrecy is the knowing 
or the having of something which 
others have not, or in sharing knowl- 
edge with a few. The desire of this 
knowledge is strong and is attractive 
to the undeveloped, the youthful and 
the growing mind. This is shown by 
the desire which people have to belong 
to something which is exclusive and 
hard to enter and which will excite the 
admiration or envy or awe of those 
who do not belong. Even children like 
to have secrets. A little girl will wear 
a ribbon in her hair or on her waist to 
show that she has a secret. She is the 
object of envy and the admiration of 
all the other little girls until the secret 
is known, then the ribbon and secret 
loses its value. Then another little 
girl with another ribbon and a new 
Secret is the center of attraction. Ex- 
cepting the political, financial and the 
vicious or criminal societies, most of 
the secrets of the secret societies in 
the world, have as little worth or are 
of as little importance as the secrets 
of the little girl. Yet those who be- 
long to them may be furnished with 
“play,” which is as beneficial to them 
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as the girl’s secret is to her. As the 
mind matures it no longer wishes 


secrecy; it finds that those who wish 
secrecy are immature, or that their 
thoughts and deeds seek darkness to 
avoid the light. The maturing mind 
wishes to spread knowledge broadcast, 
though he knows that Knowledge can- 
not be given alike to all. As the race 
advances in knowledge, the demand for 
secret societies for the development of 
the mind should decrease. Secret so- 
cieties are not necessary for advance- 
ment of minds beyond the school girl 
age. From business and social and 
literary sides, ordinary life has all the 
secrets necessary for the mind to solve 
and by which the mind will be ad- 
vanced through its youthful stages. 
No secret society can advance the mind 
beyond its natural development nor 
enable it to see through the secrets of 
nature and to solve the problems of 
life. A few secret organizations in the 
world may benefit the mind if the mind 
will not stop on the surface, but will 
penetrate the real meaning of their 
teachings. Such an organization is the 
Masonic Order. Comparatively few 
minds of this organization derive other 
than business or social benefit. The 
real worth of symbolism and the moral 
and spiritual teaching is almost en- 
tirely lost to them. 

A truly secret organization which is 
of benefit to the mind in its develop- 
ment is not known as a secret society, 
nor is not known to the world. It must 
be as simple and plain as natural life. 
Entrance into such a secret society is 
not by ritual. It is by growth, through 
self effort of the mind. It must be 
grown into, not entered. No person 
can keep a mind out of such an or- 
ganization if by self effort that mind 
continues to grow. When a mind 
grows into the Knowledge of life that 
mind endeavors to dispel ignorance 
by removing the clouds, uncovering 
secrets and by throwing light on all 
problems of life and to help other 
minds in their natural unfoldment and 
development. Belonging to a _ secret 
society will not help the mind who 
wills to grow into its own. 
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“Is it possible to get something for noth- 
“Why do people try to get something 
“How do people who appear 


ing?’ 
jor nothing?” 


to get something for nothing, have to pay 
for what they get?’ 
Everyone inherently feels that no 


one can get something for nothing and 
that the proposition is wrong and the 
attempt unworthy; yet, when he thinks 
of it in connection with some object of 
his desire, good judgment is ignored 
and he with willing ears listens to the 
suggestion and deludes himself into be- 
lieving that it is possible and that he 
may get something for nothing. Life 
requires that a just return or account 
be mude for everything received. This 
is based on the law of 
which provides for the cir- 
culation of life, the maintenance of 
forms and the transformation of 
bodies. He who tries to get for noth- 
ing something which would not other- 
wise come to him, interferes with the 
circulation of life and the distribution 
of forms according to natural law, and 
he thereby makes of himself an ob- 
struction in the body of nature. He 
pays the penalty, which nature as well 
as all law-governed bodies exacts and 
is made to return that which he took 
or else is he altogether suppressed or 
removed. If he objected to this by 
arguing that what he got was only 
What would have come to him anyway, 
his argument fails because if what he 
got for nothing, apparently, would have 
come to him without his effort, then 
he need not have made the effort which 
he did to get it. When things come 
to one without apparent effort, such 
as what is called accident and chance 
or by inheritance, they come because of 
and according to the natural working 
out of law, and in this way it is legiti- 
mate and according to law. In all 
Other cases, such as receiving physical 
and sensual benefits by wishing only, 
or by thinking only, or by making de- 
mands according to phrases known as 
the law of abundance or the law of 
opulence, it is impossible to get some- 
thing for nothing even though one does 
appear to get something for nothing. 
One of the reasons why people do try to 
get something for nothing, is because 


requirement 


necessity, 


although they feel] that this cannot in- 
herently be true, they see that others 
have obtained what those others do 
not seem to have worked for, and be- 
cause “it is said by other people that 
they do get things by simply wishing 
for them or demanding them and 
claiming them until they have them. 
Another reason is because the one’s 
mind is not sufficiently matured and 
experienced enough to know that it 
cannot get something for nothing not- 
Withstanding all allurements, induce- 
ments or pretences that it can. An- 
other reason is because the one who 
thinks that he can get something for 
nothing is not truly honest. In or- 
dinary business life the biggest rogues 
are those who believe they can outwit 
the law and can get something for 
nothing, but this is because they in- 
tend to make the people less crafty 
than themselves supply their wants. 
So they provide a= get-rich-quick- 
scheme or some other scheme and in- 
duce others as dishonest but with less 
experience than themselves to come 
into it. Most of those who are taken 
into the scheme are often shown by 
the schemer how he is going to get the 
best of some other people and which 
explains how they also can get rich 
quick. if these were honest they 
would not be taken into the scheme 
but, by appealing to the avarice and 
covetousness in his dupes and through 
his own dishonest methods, the 
schemer gets what his victims pro- 
vide. When one is truly honest he 
will Know that he cannot get some- 
thing for nothing and he will not try, 
though he may accept that which law- 
fully comes to him when it comes by 
natural means. 

People who get something have to 
pay for what they get. If people get 
things which seem to come out of the 
air and to fall in their laps as the re- 
sult of a call on the law of abundance 
or the universal storehouse or on the 
law of opulence, or what not, they are 
like the short-sighted ones without 
means who make lavish purchases on 
credit, unthinking of the time of set- 
tlement. Like those without resources 
who buy on credit, these sanguine tem- 
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peraments often get what they do not 
really need; like these thoughtless pur- 
chasers, the demanders of ‘‘the law of 
abundance” dream and fancy they will 
do much with what they get—but they 
find themselves near bankruptcy when 
the time of settlement comes. <A debt 
may not be acknowledged, but the law 
exacts its payment nevertheless. One 
who asks physical health and physical 
wealth by claiming and demanding 
these from “the law of abundance,” 
or from “the absolute,” or from any- 
thing else, and who obtains something 
of what he demands, instead of getting 
it legitimately in the realm where it 
belongs, must return what he has ob- 
tained plus the interest demanded for 
the use. 

One may correct rervous disorders 
and restore the body to health by an 
attitude of mind; but it will be found 
that nervous disorders are in most 
eases brought on and continued by a 
troubled mind. When the right atti- 
tude is taken by the mind the nervous 
trouble is corrected and the body re- 
sumes its natural functions. This is a 
legitimate cure, or rather a removal 
of a cause of sickness, because the cure 
is effected by treating the trouble at 
its source. But not all diseases and 
poor health is due to a troubled mind. 
lll health and disease is usually 
brought about by the eating of im- 
proper foods and the gratifying of mor- 
bid appetites and unlawful desires. 
Physical conditions and _ possessions 
are provided by seeing that they are 
necessary to one’s work, and then by 
working for them according to the 
recognized legitimate physical means, 

It is possible to cause diseases 
brought on by improper feeding to di: 
appear, and it is possible to obtain 
money and other physical advantages 
by claiming and demanding these from 
whatever phrase the mind is pleased 
to invent or adopt. This is possible 
because the mind has power to act on 
other minds and cause them to bring 
about the conditions which it desires 
and because the mind has power and 
may be able to act on the state of mat- 
ler of its own plane, and this matter 
in turn may act upon or bring about 


the conditions demanded by the mind; 
it is possible because the mind may 
exert its power over the body and 
cause a physical disease to disappear 
for a time. But in every case where 
the mind goes against natural law to 
bring about physical results the law 
demands a readjustment, and the re- 
action is often more severe than the 
original trouble. So when health is 
claimed and when the physical re- 
quirements for physical health are not 
provided, the mind may compel the 
disappearance of an unhealthy growth, 
such as a tumor. But for such appar- 
ent cure payment is demanded by na- 
ture for trying to prevent the exact- 
ment of her laws. By forcing the dis- 
persion of the tumor the matter of the 
tumor may be—as when lawless people 
are compelled to leave their haunts by 
meddlesome and foolish reformers— 
driven to seek residence in another 
part of the community, where it will 
do more harm and be more difficult to 
locate and treat. When dispersed by 
mental compulsion the tumor may dis- 
appear from one part of the body as a 
tumor and reappear in another part 
of the body as a loathsome sore or a 
Cancer. 

When one insists on and is provided 
With physical possessions by demand- 
ing them from ‘the absolute” or ‘‘the 
storehouse of the absolute,” he will en- 
joy them for a time as a gambler en- 
joys his ill-gotten gains. But the law 
demands that not only shall he re- 
store what he did not get honestly, 
but that he shall pay for the use of 
that which he had. This payment is 
called for when the demander has 
actually worked for a desired object— 
and which is lost when just within his 
reach; or the payment may be made 
after he has earned certain possessions 
and loses them in some unforeseen 
way; or he may have them taken from 
him when he feels most sure of them. 
Nature requires payment in the coin 
or its equivalent of the debt contracted. 

When a mind attempts to make it- 
self a servant to the body by illegiti- 
mate means, and prostitutes its powers 
from its own plane to the physical, the 
laws of the mental world require that 
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mind to be deprived of power. So the 
mind loses its power and one or many 
of its faculties are obscured. The pay- 
ment required by law is made when 
the mind has suffered the deprivation 
of power, the suffering and trouble 
which it has caused others in obtain- 
ing the objects of its desires, and when 
it has struggled through the mental 
darkness in which it is, in its efforts 
to correct its wrongs and restore itself 
as a mind to its own plane of action. 


THE WORD 


Most of the people who appear to get 
something for nothing do not have to 
wait for another life to be compelled 
to pay. Payment is usually called for 
and exacted in their present life. This 
will be found true if one will look into 
the history of people who have tried to 
get something for nothing and who 
have appeared to succeed. They are 
mental criminals who are. self-im- 
prisoned in jails of their own building. 
—A FRIEND. 


BE TRUE TO YOUR LIGHT. 


The characteristic of heroism is its persistency. All men 
have wandering impulses, fits and starts of generosity. But 
when you have chosen your part, abide by it, and do not weakly 
try to reconcile yourself with the world. The heroic cannot 
be the common, nor the common the heroic. Yet we have the 


weakness to expect the sympathy of people in those actions 
whose excellence is that they outrun sympathy and appeal to a 


tardy justice. If you would serve your brother, because it is 
fit for you to serve him, do not take back your words when you 
find that prudent people do not commend you. Adhere to your 
own act, and congratulate yourself if you have done something 
strange and extravagant and broken the monotony of a decorous 
age. It was a high counsel that I once heard given to a young 
person,—‘‘ Always do what you are afraid to do.’’ <A simple 
manly character need never make an apology, but should regard 
its past action with the calmness of Phocion, when he admitted 
that the event of the battle was happy, yet did not regret his 
dissuasion from the battle. 

—Emerson, ‘‘ Herowsm.”’ 





